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sas Every one writing to the Editor or 
Publishers of this journal will please read 
“« Special Notices,” on last page. 
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3@ Aut letters relating to Editorial mat- 
ters should be addressed to Mr. Oraner 
Jupp, (the Conducting Editor). 

Letters inclosing subscriptions and on oth- 
er business should be directed to AtLen & 
Co., Publishers, and also those referring to 
both departments. Editorial and business 
matters, ifin the same letter, should be on 
separate sheets. 





HINTS ON BUTTER AND CHEESE MAKING. 


1. At this season there is perhaps no 
question of more interest to farmers, and to 
farmers’ wives especially, than the proper 
treatment of milk and its products, butter 
and cheese. The subject is worthy of a vol- 
ume, and we can but wonder that a large 
treatise devoted especially to this subject 
has not appeared ere this. Without attempt- 
ing to take up the subject fully in all its 
parts, we will offer a few hints at this time, 
hoping to enlarge upon it in the future. 

2. Composition 6f Milk.—If we take 1,000 
ounces of milk, of about the average quality, 
and examine it, we shall find about 850 ozs. 
of pure water, about 43 ozs. of curd, 50 ozs. 
of butter, 43 ozs. of sugar, and some 3} ozs. 
of salts, consisting of phosphate of lime and 
magnesia, common salt, soda, &c. All of 
these substances are apparently mingled to- 
gether. We can drive off the water by care- 
ful evaporation, leaving the other substances 
in a solid mass, and constituting about one- 
seventh of the whole. We will remember, 
then, that seven pounds of milk contain 
about six pounds of pure water. These fig- 
ures are not designed to be strictly accurate, 
but to show something of the general aver- 
age composition of milk. 

3. If we allow milk to stand at rest ina 
moderately cool place, and in shallow dish- 
es, for 40 to 60 hours, nearly all the oil or 
butter will rise to the surface, on account of 
its being less heavy than the other sub- 
stances. This shows that the oil, or butter 
in the form of cream, is not chemically uni- 
ted with the water, but merely floats in it. 
Twenty pounds of milk contain on the aver- 
age about one pound of oil or butter. 

4, Remove the cream and keep the skim- 
med milk from souring, and the curd (casein) 
will not separate from the water. But add 
any sour substance to it, such as vinegar or 
any of the acids, and it will at once curdle— 
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that is, the curd will separate into a mass by 
itself. Take out this curd and put it into 
pure water, and it will not be dissolved again, 
but add some soda or saleratus to the water, 
and it will then dissolve the curd. If we 
examine new milk, or uncurdled skimmed 
milk, chemically, we shall find that it con- 
tains a little soda. These and other experi- 
ments show that casein or curd is not dis- 
solved in pure water, but that it is held in 
solution in milk by means of the free soda 
present. If milk is allowed to stand exposed 
to air for atime it sours of itself—that is, 
some of its own elements change to an acid, 
and this acid neutralizes or destroys the free 
soda existing naturally in the milk, and the 
water not being able to dissolve the casein 
or curd without the soda, the casein sepa- 
rates into a “curdled” mass, just as cam- 
phor in solution separates into a flocky 
mass when water is poured in to withdraw 
the alcohol. By adding soda to milk faster 
than it is used up by the acid formed in sour- 
ing, we can keep milk from curdling for 
weeks or months. About 25 Ibs. of milk 
will produce one pound of dry curd. Cheese 
is-curd containing some water and more or 
less oil or butter. 

5. Removing the oil and casein, or curd, 
from milk, we have left what is usually 
called whey. This is chiefly water containing 
sugar and a small quantity of the salts be- 
fore described. Take the whey and carefully 
evaporate it to dryness, and we shall have 
left a quantity of sugar not unlike common 
white sugar, though a little less sweet to the 
taste. There will be a little more than one 
pound of this sugar to twenty-five pounds of 
milk or whey. Mingled with the sugar will 
be a little more than an ounce of soda, phos- 
phate of lime, and other salts, which can be 
separated by chemical processes. 

6. If the oil of milk, that is the butter, be 
separated from all other substances it does 
not easily decay or change. Indeed, per- 
fectly pure butter may be kept for years en- 
tirely unchanged, and this, too, without the 
addition of salt. In this respect it is like 
pure tallow or lard. 

7. The casein, or curd, om the contrary, 
contains an element (nitrogen) not found in 
oil or butter, and it decays very rapidly un- 
less preserved by the addition of salt or 
other means. Separate it from the soda in 
the milk by washing it with water, and if ex- 
posed at common temperature it commences 
decomposition immediately. 

8. This distinction between oil and casein 
(butter and curd) is an important one, and 
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upon a proper understanding of this depends 
success in butter making and butter keeping. 
The secret of making good butter lies in so 
raising the cream, so churning, and so work- 
ing as to free it from the casein; the secret 
of preserving butter lies in counteracting the 
effects of any particles of casein remaining 
in the butter after it is made. 

To the consideration of the practical de- 
tarls of butter and cheese making our next 
article will be devoted. 





Catves with Sueep.—A farmer writing to 
the Germantown Telegraph strongly recom- 
mends letting calves run with sheep. Last 
season two of his spring calves came from a 
good pasture much debilitated, without any 
perceptible cause for their reduced condition. 
He put each one with a separate flock of 
twenty-five sheep, and they immediately re- 
cruited, and. during the entire winter 
lived very harmoniously with their woolly 
companions ; fed with them from the rack ; 
often changed position at night to get a bed 
by the side of their warmer fleeces ; and, in 
the spring, they were by far the healthiest 
and heaviest of his spring calves. 





For the American Agriculturtst, 
ALFALFA. 


The alfalfa, or Chilian clover, which Lieut. 
Herndon refers to, page 137 current volume, 
and to which you alluded to in some back 
number, is nothing but the old lucerne. I 
have had lucerne for some 15 to 20 years, 
from a small patch to four acres, and think 
I know it. 

The alfalfa was sent me three or four 
years ago from the Patent office. The seed, 
when first seen, was pronounced lucerne; 
but I concluded to test. I did so, and lu- 
cerne it was. Fearing an accidental mis- 
take, I procured another parcel from Florida, 
seed as the other, and lucerne t¢ was. 

[ have it growing in my flower-garden, 
putting it there, supposing, from the newspa- 
per accounts, that it would be more desirable 
than aught else, and I could be sure to watch 
it and do the nursing when in the flower de- 
partment. I send you a twig from both 
lots. 

Like Monsieur Tonson in the play, this 
grass (clover) pops in when one little ex- 
pects it, and it expects to be paid for it ; 
when if called lucerne, it would be regarded 
only as lucerne. P. 


[Tue above is from a reliable correspond- 
ent of extensive observation. The samples 





forwarded were kept over two weeks in the 
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mail bags, and were so much dried and bro- 
ken by hard usage of the letter, that we 
found it impossible to examine them. We 
imagine there must have been some smash- 
up on one of the southern railroads.—Eb. ] 


For the American Agriculturist. 
YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 
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Ir has been customary of late to decry the 
present system of education for young la- 
dies, as one peculiarly adapted to unfit them 
for the practical duties of life. I do not in- 
tend to deny a fact so palpable; but, per- 
mit me to say a few words in behalf, and for 
the encouragement, of the victims of this 
system. Among them are not a few noble, 
high-souled, intelligent women, whose natu- 
ral energies, although misdirected, have not 
been cramped, and who, triumphing over 
the effects of want of early practical train- 
ing, become of that band of glorious women 
whose price, Solomon tells us, ‘is above 
rubies."’ It is with the hope of assisting this 
class of my fair countrywomen in the ardu- 
ous task of becoming good housekeepers, that 
I now address them. 

The first difficulty from which you suffer 
is, your utter ignorance of the minutie ap- 
pertaining to every-day work. Your pre- 
vious education (or want of it) having almost 
entirely unfitted you for the task of properly 
governing and directing a household, you are 
in danger of exacting either too much or too 
little of your domestics—both of them grave 
faults. 

Again, there is the physical disability un- 
der which you labor when you attempt as- 
sistance occasionally, and the constantly 
recurring feeling’ that you are doing that 
which is of very little importance to any one, 
accompanied by a half-suppressed sigh of 
contempt for the occupations in which you 
are engaged ; and last, though not least, is 
the feeling of humiliation with which you 
regard your ineffective efforts when, 

** Night and silence overshadowing all,” 
you review the failures of the day. You 
feel exhausted, mind and body, by labors 
which any well-trained or strong-armed do- 
mestic would have aecomplished in one-half 
the time with one-fourth the effort, and nat- 
urally wonder whether the sum total of them 
all has recompensed you for the loss of val- 
uable time and the irritation of temper con- 
sequent upon the inefficiency of both leader 
and subordinates. It will seem harsh, per- 
haps, to remind you that there is no “ royal 
road to learning ”’ here, any more than else- 
where, and that good housekeeping is not 
learned in a day, a month, or a year. 

The desire, natural to every high-minded 
woman, to fulfill perfectly the duties of her 
station, impels you to efforts beyond your 
endurance, and the exhaustion which suc- 
ceeds leads you to undervalue your own 
labors and the effect which they have upon 
the comfort and happiness of those around 


you. 
I will suppose you animated by one of the 


holiest feelings of woman’s nature—the de- 
sire of proving, under all circumstances, a 
ministering angel to him to whom at the 
altar you vowed unswerving and unchang- 


ing affection. Actuated by such motives, 
failure is hardly possible. 

You have unconsciously imbibed the idea 
that all employment which does not directly 
tend toward mental improvement, is a waste 
of valuable time and beneath the dignity of 
an intellectual woman; while, at the same 
time, consciepce tells you that nothing which 
adds to the Realtors or pleasure of your 
household can, of itself, be trifling or unim- 
portant. 

It is these conflicting views of duty which 
render you irresolute and inefficient. You 
doubt whether time devoted to study may 
not possibly be stolen from other and more 
onerous duties ; or you are disturbed by the 
harassing fear that your mind, by dwelling 
too much upon the details of your menagé, 
may lose those habits of studious applica- 
tion which you have been successfully cul- 
tivating. 

You are upon both sides of the question. 
A few moments given to mental relaxation, 
even on “busy days,” will send you back to 
the performance of homely duties with a 
keener relish for your employment, and give 
greater zest to your desire for improvament 
in the practical education which you have 
but just commenced. 

An accomplished friend of mine once said, 
that her early married life was rendered 
miserable by her permitting the cares of her 
household to interfere so entirely with her 
mental culture, that she was conscious of 
daily losing some portion of the careful- 
ly horded treasures of intellect. But that 
now, experience had convinced her that she 
gained instead of losing, by devoting a few 
moments every day to study—that her nee- 
dle moved none the less swiftly when timed 
to the spirit-stirring strains of Korner, and 
that the menial offices of sweeping and dust- 
ing were none the worse performed, when 
the same hands varied their employment by 
drawing forth the inspired music of Mozart 
and Beethoven from piano or organ. 

Let none of my fair readers be terrified 
into imagining that my remarks are only 
applicable to those of their own sex who 
have earned the reputation of being dlue- 
stockings. Nothing can be farther from my 
intentions. There are many sensible parents 
who, while they pay due attention to the 
formation of the mind, the character and the 
heart of their daughters, yet so far neglect 
their duty to their children as never to in- 
struct them practically in the ordinary house- 
hold duties. Ina country like ours, where 
fortune’s favors are proverbially fickle, the 
beggar of to-day not unfrequently becomes 
the millionaire of to-morrow, or vice versa; 
and in view of these facts, it is self-evident 
that the charms of finished manners, or the 
the more exalted pride of a cultivated intel- 
lect, are not of themselves sufficient, in the 
hour of adversity, to sustain even a well- 
disciplined mind in the contemplation of 
those trials and cares which must now de- 
volve upon herself. At the same time, the 
consciousness of her ability to perform these 
duties in a manner worthy of her character 
as the loving wife and tender mother, will 





support her drooping energies and cheer her 





flagging spirits, at a season when less solid 
acquirements are diregarded, or remembered 
only with a pang of regret at their useless- 
ness. Eviza. 





. For the American Agriculturist 
THE ROOT CROP. 

I have always been of the opinion that 
farmers were ‘ missing it” by paying so lit-» 
tle attention to the raising of roots ; and the 
high price of hay the past winter has im- 
pressed this subject on my mind with more 
force than usual. The high price of stock, 
and the value of any thing that will feed or 
fatten, must be a very strong inducement for 
the farmer to try raising root crops, and tes} 
their value. 

There are quite a variety of roots which 
may be raised with profit, as food for horses, 
swine, sheep and neat cattle. I have tried 
the different varieties of turnip, and consider 
the Ruta-baga the best for feeding stock. 
For table use, the white French I think is 
best. But, in my estimation, no other roots 
are so profitable for stock feeding as the 
carrot and Mangel Wurzel, especially the 
latter, which I believe, with a fair trial, will 
stand at the head of the root family as food 
for neat stock and swine. I have fed swine 
on them during an entire winter, and they 
grew and did well, with no other food. For 
neat stock, and milk cows in particular, they 
are of much value in increasing the quantity 
and quality of milk. 

If farmers would give their attention to 
this matter, they would be enabled to keep 
many more animals on the same farm than 
they now do. In England the root crop is 
of nearly as much importance as that of hay 
for wintering stock, and in many parts of the 
kingdom a field of turnips is considered in- 
dispensable for wintering sheep. 

Ruta-bagas thrive well in almost any rich 
soil, and their yield is often enormous. | 
have gathered five bushels from a square 
rod of ground ; and have thought that three 
bushels were of as much value for stock as 
100 pounds of good hay. I am confident 
farmers will find it for their interest to give 
this subject more attention. Andif they but 
once give it a fair trial, I am very sure that 
but few will be found without a goodly patch 


of ground devoted to raising roots. 
Salisbury, N. H. JAS. FELLOWS. 





AcricutTuraL Entuustasts.—Every pro-- 
fession has its enthsuiasts; and agriculture 
in all its departments has them in abundance. 


7 Of those who are especially interested in 


cultivation we have teachers of deep and of 
shallow culture—of tilth without manure— 
and of manure applied in the liquid form, or 
as top dressings in the solid form. In other 
divisions of the subject we have devotees of 
plant improvement and animal improvement. 
Poultry has absorbed the whole regard of 
many; andthere is many an ill cultivated 
farm occupied by men celebrated as_breed- 
ers of stock, to prove that it also too exclu- 
sively engages all the energy of the tenant. 
Agricultural improvement owes a great deal 
to enthusiasts. It makes progress piece- 
meal in the hands of those who are thus in- 
terested in but pieces of its whole extent. If 
it had not been for Bakewell, and for Col- 
lings, the one giving a lifetime to the im- 
provement of the sheep, the other to the im- 
provement of the Teeswater breed of cattle, 
not only would sheep and cattle not have 
been what they are, but British agriculture 
generally would not have attained its pres- 
ent powers of food supply of more than twen- 
ty millions. Amateurs as wellas farmers 
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agricultural enthusiasts.—London 
tural Gazette. 


Agricul- 





FARM EXPERIMENTS. 
—— = 

We hold in high appreciation the practi- 
cal experiments of practical men in their 
farming Operations, and as intimated else- 
where, we shall be much pleased to make 
our columns the medium of their publication. 
We would, however remind correspondents 
that the successful result of a single experi- 
ment ought not to be satisfactory to them- 
selves, and cannot as a general thing, be 
beneficial to thecommunity. ‘The first ex- 
periment in almost any other direction, may 
be so entirely satisfactory as to preclude the 
possibility of a doubt of its complcte adapted- 
ness to public use, but in any occupation so 
varied in its attendant circumstances as 
farming, one trialis not enough. The man 
who builds up theory and recommends its 
application in practice, on so light a founda- 
tion, runs the risk not only of sacrificing his 
own reputation, but of seriously injuring 
those who adopt his suggestion. Our farm- 
ers although prudent men have much of the 


** go ahead” prineiple which is so striking a. 


characteristic of the American people. They 
stand ready to adopt any system of culture 
which promises to be in a higher degree re- 
munerative, than that last pursued. 

We admire the men who, having the means, 
have the courage to test the value of a plaus- 
ible theory. Such menare the pioneers of 
progressive farming. If the trial proves un- 
successful they are able and willing to 
meet the consequences; but unfortunately, 
this is not the case with all experimenters. 
Our young menare in an eminent degree 
imbued with this progressive spirit. The 
novelty and excitement attendant upon the 
introduction of new seed implements, or 
systems of culture, have too many charms to 
be resisted, and, as is often the case, these 
novelties are commended by writers who 
are either interested in their sale or adoption 
by the community, or whose experience in 
their use is limited to a single experiment. Is 
it wonderful then, that we hear of the fail- 
ure of so many of the highly extolled novel- 
ties offarming. It is to guardagainst such 
errors as these, that we throw out our sug- 
gestions. 

We are desirous of rendering our paper 
reliable in every particular, andin order to 
accomplish this end, must have reliable data 
upon which to build. A very general im- 
pression prevailed that an enormous product 
is necessary to render an experiment worth 
recording. Here we have another hurtful 
error. Such extraordinary results are not 
demanded by good husbandry, nor does ex- 
perience as a general thing sustain them. 
If under peculiar circumstances and treat- 
ment, a much heavier crop than usual is ob- 
tained, such a result is certainly worth being 
made public; but the following season, if 
under the same treatment the yield is great- 
ly lessened, that fact is equally valuable. It 
is not the successes of farming experiments 
only, with which the farmer should be made 
acquainted, the failures should also be 
brought to his notice, and that prominently, 
in order that he may be enabled to steer 
clear of the shoals upon which the hopes 
and expectations of others have been wreck- 
ed. We therefore repeat the request, that 
when results of experiments are furnished 
for publication, the writers will distinctly 
state during how many seasons tridls were 
made, whether a single one, or two, or three, 
or more. If this course is pursued our 
readers will be enabled to form a more cor- 
rect estimate of their value, and adopt or re- 
ect them as the circumstances seemed to 
ustify.— Progressive Farmer. 


may therefore all feel well disposed towards | 





PRIZES FOR MOWING MACHINES. 
—o— 

The Trustees of the Massachusetts Socie- 
ty for Promoting Agriculture, believing that 
the introduction of labor-saving:- machines in 
field operations, especially those employed 
in mowing, promises to effect a most bene- 
ficial change in the agricultural economy of 
New-England, are desirous of bringing this 
subject to the earnest and immediate atten- 
tion of the farmers of Massachusetts. For 
the purpose of forwarding the movement 
now being made in this direction, they offer 
the following premium: 

To the possessor of the mowing machine 
which shall cut during the present season, 
with the greatest economy and to the best 
advantage, not less than fifty acres of grass 
within the State,the machine to be worked 
by horse or ox-power, 

SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS. 

All otherthings being equal, the greatest 
number of acres cut by any one machine ex- 
ceeding fifty, would entitle the competitor 
to the premium. 

Every competitor must give notice to the 
Trustees of his intention to compete for the 
premium, on or before the seventeenth of 
June next. He must at the end of the sea- 
son or before the tenth day of September 
next furnish satisfactory proof of the number 
of acres cut by the machine during the sea- 
son. . He must also keep a record of each 
day’s work ; the number of hours actually 
at workin each day; the number and kind 
of animals employed, stating when any of 
the same, if any, are changed, and the rea- 
son therefor; the name of the maker of the 
machine ; its cost ; if new this season; any 
accidents or breakages which have occurred 
in working it, and the nature of them and 
how repaired, together with any suggestions 
which may seem useful in preventing a re- 
currence of them; which record shall be 
submitted to the Trustees at the close of the 
working season of the machine. 

Competitors are not precluded from com- 
peting for any similar premiums offered by 
County Societies orindividuals, nor are they 
confined to mowing on their own land. It 
is also to be understood, that all persons, 
procurers of a machine, whether as,owner, 
lessor or maker, resident of the State or 
otherwise, are entitled to compete for this 
premium. 

The Trustees reserve the right of dividing 
the premium among equal claimants or of 
withholding it altogether, provided they are 
of opinion that no competitor has by his 
performance with his mowing machine 
made so great a saving in labor and expense 
over the old method of scythe mowing as to 
enable them to recommend its general intro- 
duction and use, in which case, the premium 
will be renewed for the succeeding year’s 
competition. 

As.a further incentive to the skill and ‘tn- 
genuity of the manufacturers of mowing ma- 
ou, the Trustees offer another premium 
0 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
to the maker and exhibitor of the best mow- 
ing machine, to be awarded in the year 1856. 

To entitle any person to the premium, 
the machine, with full particulars of its prin- 
ciples of construction, weight and selling 
price, must be entered for competition with 
the Trustees on or before the first day of 
June, 1856. A general trial willbe had of all 
the competing machines, due notice of which 
will be given, together with all needful par- 
ticulars at the commencement of the season 
of 1856. 

It is to be hoped that there will be 4 large 
competition for the premium offered this 
year, and that manufacturers who propose to 
compete for the one in 1856 will take pains 
to introduce their machines for this season’s 
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work. The Trustees in awarding the one 
thousand dollar premium will not confine 
themselves to the single trial which will be 
afforded to competitors to exhibit the powers 
of their machines, but they will also take 
into account the merits of each as displayed 
in competing for this year's premium and in 
its ordinary working both for this and the 
coming year, whenever and wherever an 
opportunity is afforded of seeing it in opera- 
tion. 

The County Agricultural Societies are 
earnestly invited to appeint Committees to 
aid the ‘Trustees in awarding the prize offer- 
ed for this year, who shall inspect the work- 
ing of competing machines in their several 
districts, and in reporting the result of their 
observations to the Trustees. One or more | 
of the Trustees, will endeavor to visit each 
county during the season to see some por- 
tion of the work be performed by each ma- 
chine, but from the necessity of the case, 
great reliance must be had upon the cordial 
and hearty co-operation of the County So- 
cieties. 

The Trustees have adopted the following 
Committee to attend to the details connected 
with the subject, viz : 

THOS. MOTLEY, Jr. 
G. W. LYMAN. 

C. G. LORING. 
RICH’D. S FAY. 

W. 8S. LINCOLN. 

All communications may be addressed to 
Tuomas Morttey, Jr., Jamaica Plains, or 


Ricu’p. S. Fay, Boston. 
Boston, May 28, 1855. 





Va.vue or Farms in Dirrerent StatTes.— 
The late Census shows the aggregate cash 
value of the farms in the several States. 
Distributing this aggregate according to the 
white population ofeach State, we find the 
following result: New-Jersey is the highest. 
The aggregate cash value of the farms in that 
State is $120,537,511 ; the population is 489,- 
555, which gives for each inhabitant $245,60. 
The next of all the States is Vermont, in 
which the cash value of the farms is equal to 
$201 for each inhabitant. Connecticut is 
next on the list, and nearly-equal to Ver- 
mont, being $196,41. Massachusetts is far 
below either,Vermont or Connecticut. Her 
population is 994,514; the aggregate value of 
her farms is $109,076,347, which is equal to 
only $109,77 to each person. To be equal 
per inhabitant to the ratioof Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts should have an aggregate value of 
farms of $299,897,314—a difference of more 
than $90,000,000 ; and to be equal per in- 
habitant to Connecticut she should have a 
value in farms of $197,272,494—a difference 
exceeding $88,000,000. The average in 
Ohio, without fractions of a dollar, is $181 
to each inhabitant; in New-York $189; in 
Pennsylvania $172; in Virginia $152. In 
Illinois and other Western States, although 
the aggregate intrinsic value is far greater, 
the cash value is far less. By referring to 
the compendium of the census any one can 
find the materials for the same calculations 
as to all the States,—National Intelligencer. 





Livineston Co. (N. Y.) Stock Growine.-— 
The Dansville Herald, says it can be demon- 
strated from the Census “ that Livingston 
County stands in the front rank, of,.stock 
raising counties of the State of New-York. 
The soil and climate of this section, of, the 
State is peculiarly adapied to, the, raising, of 
stock. The grasses grown uponthe hills are 
sweet and nutritious; the air is pure .and 
healthful ; the soil, though not liable to suf- 
fer greatly from drouth, is not marshy; the 
water is as pure as can be found in any 
quarter of the globe, and the winters are not 
generally long or severe. Timber and lum- 
ber are still plenty and comparatively cheap, 
and everything is favorable for §the cultiva- 
tion of stock.” 
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CULTURE OF MADDER. 
Seat ane 
Mr. Russel Bronson, of Birmingham, Hu- 
ron County, Ohio, a successful cultivator of 
madder, has published a communication 
upon this subject, which contains the fol- 
lowing information ; 


“ A location facing the south or south-east, 
is to be preferred. A sandy loam, not over 
stiff and heavy or light and sandy, or a good 
brown, deep, rich upland loam, free from foul 
grass, weeds, stones, or stumps of trees. 
Where a crop of potatoes, peas, corn, or 
wheat has been cultivated the past season, 
plow deep twice, once in September, and 
once in October, and if rather stiff, let it lie 
after the plow until spring. When the 
spring opens, and the ground has become 
dry and warm—say in Tennessee Ist of April, 
Ohio, 15th, and New-York, 25th, to the Ist 
of May, (I speak of the spring of 1836,)— 
plow again deep, the deeper the better; then 
harrow well and strike it into ridges with a 
one-horse plow, 3 feet wide and 4 feet va- 
cant, or making a ridge once in 7 feet, rais- 
ing it, if on rather moist ground, 8 or 10 
inches, and dry land 6 or 8 from the natural 
level; then, with a light harrow, level and 
shape the ridges like a well-formed bed of 
beets, &c. 

We will suppose you intendto plant one 
acre of ground, and that you have purchased 
eight bushels of tap roots in the fall, and 
buried them like potatoes on your premises ; 
count the ridges on your acre, and take out 
of the ground one bushel of roots and plant 
it on one eighth ofyour ridges ; you will then 
be able to ascertain how to proportion your 
roots for the remainder. 

The following isthe manner of planting, 
cultwating, &c., when the quantities of 
ground do not exceed three or four acres. 
One person on each side of the vidge to 
make the holes, (plant four inches below the 
surface of the bed, or thereabouts, when 
covered,) one on each side to drop the roots, 
and one on each side to cover, pressing the 
hill in the manner of planting corn; or three 
persons may be placed on one side, as the 
case may be, whether you have one or more 
acres to plant. Letthe owner be the drop- 
perof roots, and his most thorough assist- 
ant behindhim. Make the holes from 12 to 
10 inches apart, and about six inches from 
the edge of the ridge. As the plants are 
supposed to have been purchased in the fall, 
the roots, may have thrown out sprouts, and 
possibly have leaved. In this case, in drop- 
ping and covering, you will leave the most 
prominent sprouts a little out of the ground, 
as where a plant has leaved, it ought not to 
be smothered. 

When the plant gets up three or four inch- 
es, weed with the hoe, and plow with one 
horse between the ridges or beds, but not on 
them; this will take place two or three 
weeks after planting. When up 12 or 15 
inches, many of the tops will fall; assist 


them with ten feet poles crossing the beds, | 


covering with a shovel or garden-rake, 
throwing the soil from between the.ridges. 
After lousening with the one-horse plow, 
you will, with a shovel, scatter the earth be- 
tween the stalks, rather than throw it into 
heaps ; of course we wish to keep the Stalks 
separate, as they are to form new and im- 
portant roots in the center of the beds. 
About the 20th of June you may plow between 
the beds, and scatier more earth on the fresh 
tops, (all but the ends,) and when you get 
through, you may plant potatoes between 
the beds, if you please. | do not recom- 
mend it if you have plenty of land, although 
I raised 1,070 bushels of pink-eyes on eight 


acres the first year, and sixty bushels of 
If your land is perfectly clear of 


corn. 
weeds, you are through with your labor on 





the madder crop forthis year, except in lati- 
tudes where there is not much snow and 
considerable frost; in this case, cover in 
October, twoinches orthereabouts. Second 
year, some operations in weeding, but no 
crop between; cover-once in June. Third 
year, weed only. Fourth year, weed in the 
spring, if a weedy piece of ground. 

Begin to plow out the roots in Tennessee 
(3 years old) Ist of September; Ohio (4 
years) same time; New-York 15th or 20th, 
after cutting off the tops with a sharp hoe. 
In plowing out the roots, use a heavy span 
of horses and a large plow. We ought to 
choose a soil neither too wet nor too dry, 
too stuff or light. Shake the dirt from the 
roots, and rinse or wash, as the soil may be 
stiff or light; dry in a common hop-kiln; 
grind them in a mill similar to Wilson’s pa- 
tent coffee-mill; this mill weighs from one 
to two pounds. The madder mill may be 
from sixty to 80 pounds weight. Grind 
coarse, and fan in a fanning mill; then grind 
again formarket. The profit of this crop is 
immense ; the exhaustion of soil trifling, and 
glutting the market out of the question. 

Madder is used in whole, or part, for the 
following colors on wool, both in England, 


France, and America, viz.; blue, black, red, 4 


buff, olive-brown, olive, navy-blue, and many 
others ; finally, it produces one of the most 
beautiful, durable, and healthy colors that is 
at this time dyed ; as for calico printers, it 
enters greatly into their dyes. 

As the tops of the plants spread very 
much, some advise placing them in hills, 
somewhat like Indian corn, four and even 
six feet apart each way, and two plants in 
each hill.”—New-England Farmer. 





CULTURE OF BROOM CORN. 


Some inquiries received relative to the cul- 
tivation of broom corn, induce us to give a 
few items of information on that subject. 

Broom corn will thrive on any land where 
Indian corn grows well. The preparation of 
the soil, the manures required, and the after 
cultivation are very much alike for each crop. 
One grower says that it always succeeds 
best on the inverted sod of an old meadow 
or pasture, and is a very sure crop, having 
never failed with him except from late frosts. 
In the Mohawk valley broom corn is raised 
on the flats very successfully. Stiff clay, 
such as one correspondent mentions, would 
not be the best soil which could be chosen— 
unless well drained and manured. 

As early as the season will admit, the 
ground selected should be prepared and 
planted. The latter operation is performed 
with a seed planter, ordrill, in rows about 
three and one-half feet apart. Some sea- 
sons it is delayed by unfavorable weather as 
jate as the first week in June. As soon as 
tpe corn is fairly up, it is hoed, and soon 
after thinned so as to leave the stalks two or 
three inches apart in the row. If only hoed 
along the rows, the remaining surface is kept 
clean by the frequent use of the cultivator, 
and the working finished by running a shov- 
el or double mold-board plow rather shallow 
between the rows. 

It was formerly the practice to let broom 
corn stand until quite ripe, and also to break 
down the tops and let them hang for some 
weeks, so that the brush might straighten 
evenly. Now the tops are lopped while the 
brush is quite green and the seed yet in the 
milk, and then cut down by a second set of 
hands, while a third loads them into wagons 
and takes them to the factory, one of which 
is generally carried on by those who grow 
much broom corn. ‘There they are parcel d 
into sorts of equal length and the seeds taken 
off by a hatcheling machine, carried by wat 
er, steam or horse power. Itis then spread 
thin on racks under shelter, and will dry in 





sg a week, so that it may be packed in 
ulk. 

An average yield is stated to be about one 
hundred brooms per acre—one hundred 
pounds of cleaned brush making about sev- 
enty brooms of the average size. The 
stocks are five or six feet high after the 
brush is cut off, and are generally left on the 
field to be plowed in the succeeding spring. 
It is said that the stocks are full of leaves 
which are very nutritive, and in case of need, 
would furnish a large amount of good food 
for cattle. They can be cut and dried for 
winter, or eaten green by stock on the 
ground. The seed is used as food for fowls, 
and sometimes as {ood for stock.—Credit 
unknown. 





PATIENCE IN WHEAT GROWING. 





The Mark Lane Express, of May 21st, in 
a review of the Corn Trade, makes the fol- 
lowing observations which we extract : 


We are glad to find that ourtheory of pa- 
tience towards the wheat plant has been vin- 
dicated by a recent examination of some 
growing on the light lands of Surrey. It 
seems that “on the last days of April hardly 
a green blade was to be seen ona farm there 
to the rod, and that in a fortnight afterwards 
the plants, after being rolled, were reappear- 
ing.” The whole is explained by an exhibi- 
tion of the temperature of the surface, as 
compared with that of the soil to the depth 
of 18 inches; the mean temperature of the 
surface for the first fourteen days in May 
was 313°, that of the soil 413°, which is 107° 
warmer. Onthe 3d when the superficial 
temperature was only 21°, the soil was as 
high as 41°, or 20° warmer, and never went 
lower than 40° in the fourteen days. It 
must also be remembered that the roots 
were not only kept in heart by the higher 
temperature, but by the unusual dryness of 
the soil; and that the circumstance of the 
plant only showing a small head to the se- 
vere east winds was still more in favor of its 
recovery, for there was no less exhaustion 
of sap. This modern opservations bring to 
light the soundness of old adages; for in 
some parts farmers were wont to say, in re- 
spect of great beneficial changes in the crop, 


“T visited my wheat in May, 

And then went sorrowing away ; 

I visited my fields in June, 

And went away whistling a tune.” 
Let us, therefure, hope that, with finer 
weather over head, some of our patient agri- 
cultural friends will reap a better recom- 
pence than they once expected. 





Tue Femate Minp.—The influence of the 
female mind over the mind of man, is great - 
er, perhaps, than many are willing to ac- 
knowledge. Its operations are various, and 
some men struggle fearfully to disengage 
themselves fromit. But this we believe, 
that more or less, all men have felt its pow- 
er; and those perhaps have experienced it 
to the greatest extent who would have it 
supposed they despised it most. A woman 
loses many of her charms, and consequent- 
ly, much of her power in the opinion of 
many, when she ranges herself on the side 
of that which is wrong ; while it is impossi 
ble to calculate the influence of virtuous 
women, when that influence i8 exercised with 
tenderness and modesty. The ruin produced 
by a bad woman may be sudden and violent, 
and compared to the bursting of a volcano, 
or the overflowings of the ocean; but the 
influence of a virtuous woman are like the 
gentle dew and morning showers, which de- 
scend silently and softly, and are known only 
by their effects in the smiling aspect of the 
valleys and the weight of the autumnal 
branches. 
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TdHE RCOSTER'S LETTER, 
a. 

“ Jerry, have the heus been attended to 2?” 
inquired Mrs. Preston, as the boys were 
about starting from home. 

“T don’t know—I haven’t fed them,” re- 
plied Jerry. 

“You ought to know whether they are 
seen to or not; it’s your business to take 
care of them,” said his* mother. ‘Don’t 
you go off this morning till you have fed 
them. You ought to have done it an hour 
ago.” 

The care of the fowls had been committed 
to Jerry, but he did not feel much interest in 
them, and needed to be reminded of his duty 
pretty often. More than once the hens had 
been without food and water nearly a whole 
day, because he forgot to attend to them. 
Jerry now went back, in obedience to his 
mother, and gave the fowls their usual al- 
lowance of corn, and a vessel of fresh water. 

He also looked into the nests to see if 
there were any new-laid eggs; and he was 
not alittle surprised to find in one of them 
a small billet, neatly folded up, and addressed 
““ To masler Jerry.” He looked at it a mo- 
ment, and tried to imagine what it could be ; 
then he opened it, and read the following, 
which was neatly written with a pencil: 


“Tue Henroost, May 25, 1855. 

“ Master Jerry: Ihave determined to write 
you a few words in behalf of my dear suffer- 
ing family. 

4‘The sun is scorching hot to-day, and yet 
we have not got a drop of water to save us 
from parching up. My poor biddies have 
been walking back and forth all day, panting 
for water, and calling for it as plain as they 
could speak ; but allin vain. We have re- 

_ceived our food at very irregular times, too, 
and sometimes we have had to keep fast 
nearly allday. If I were the only sufferer, 
I would say nothing about it. ButI can not 
bear to see my poor flock dying by inches in 
this way. Do take pity on us, and see that 
we have plenty of corn and water hereafter. 
Some of my family, who pride themselvs on 
being good layers, complain that since you 
have kept us in such narrow quarters they 
can not find anything to make their egg shells 
of. Now,if you would give us somé old 
burnt bones, pounded up fine, or a little lime, 
once in a while, I donot think you will lose 
anything by it. And as you will not let us 
go out to scratch for ourselves, what is the 
reason that you can not dig us a few worms 
occasionally ? It would be a great treat to 
us. I hope you will heed my suggestions. 
If you do not, I can assure you of two things: 

“you won’t have many eggs this summer, 
and fat chickens will be a scarce article in 
this neighborhood next Thanksgiving time. 
But Mrs. Yellowneck has just laid an egg, 
andl must help her cackle over it; so I will 
not write anything more at present, but sign 
myself, Your faithful, but afflicted, 

Suaneuat Rooster.” 








Horn Snaxe.—The Eaton, O., Register 
says that a man living some miles west of 
that place, lately killed a “‘Horn Snake,” a 
reptile often talked of, but rarely seen. It 
is said to be a most venomous critter. The 
Register thus describes it: ‘The monster 
thus-killed measures four feet in length, and 
the horn at the end of the tail—through an 
almost imperceptible hole from which the 
poison is ejected—was about an inch and a 
half long, spiral, sharp at the point, and so 
hard as to defy the effort to cut it with a 
knife.” 





The best rule of etiquette which we ever 
read, is this: ‘All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye 
eyen so unto them,”’ 





PRODUCTS OF A KITCHEN GARDEN. 


ees 
The editorofthe Vermont Watchman gives 
the following account of his garden: 


Our garden is five rods wide, and ten rods 
long, skirting on both sides and at each end 
with apple, pear, plum, quince, and cherry 
trees, of numerous varieties, interspersed 
with currant, gooseberry, black and white 
raspberry bushes and flowers of numerous 
tints and hues. It was well manured with 
a compost of muck and the droppings and 
drippings of the kitchen and barn, and plowed 
twelve inches deep in the fall of 1853. In 
the following spring, it was again plowed 8 
inches deep, and hartowed until not a lump 
was to be seen on the surface. As soon in 
May as the earth was sufficiently warm, the 
seed was “ cast in” with a patent seed sow- 
er, drilling, dropping and covering the seed 
as fast as one could run a wheelbarrow over 
a smooth surface. The work of planting. 
cultivating and harvesting was principally 
done with a light hoe in our hands before 
breakfast and after tea. The result is as 


follows : 

3 bushels top onions, at 75 cents per bushel...... $2 25 
10 “ ruta bagas,at 25 ‘* ot Me eet fot 2 50 
44 ‘* sugarbeets,at 25 “ ...,.... 11 00 
21.“ mangelwurzel, 20 “ “© = ..,..... 4 20 
93} ‘“* carrots, at 42 _ Bias FR Ee 39 21 

6 “ blood beets, at 54 “ MS Sista 2 04 

187 heads cabbage, at 4: CMON Ss. 5 7 48 
22 acorn wintersquashes,20 “ “ .......... 4 40 
74 black pumpkins, at ” Viger oeee epee a eee 2 96 


2 bushels ears sweet corn for seed, at $1 per bush. 2 00 


1 bushel ears pop corn, at 50 cents per bushel. .... 0 50 

75 melons at 10 cents each .........-.-..ee ce eeeeee 7 50 
3 bushels cucumbers, $1 00 per bushel........... 3 00 

2 ‘* currants,at 200 ST sh eeweeed 2 00 

4 “ gooseberries, 2 00 Beyer -453 Nose: 1 00 

ys RACERS Fr RE Se ee ad $94 04 


With beans, pie-plant, early potatoes, peas, 
asparagus, &c., for the supply of one’s fam- 
ily, to say nothing of the stocks, cabbage- 
leaves, turnip and carrot tops, to make the 
cows laugh, give milk and grow fat. He 
that will not cultivate a good kitchen gar- 
den, “ neither shall he eat” good sauce nor 
fine fruits. 


GREAT YIELD OF CUCUMBERS. 


Mr. Daniel Morse, of Lockport, N. Y., 
writes to the Southern Farmer as follows : 


For the benefit of your readers, I give you 
the production of eight hills of cucumbers, 
planted in my garden last spring. The man- 
ner of planting was taken from one of the 
agricultural journals. 

Having fully prepared a good garden soil 
by repeated spadings, I placed barrels at a 
distance each way of eight feet, and about 
six inches in the ground. The barrels were 
then filled with barnyard manure, and seeds 
previously soaked for 24 hours and planted 
around, and about four inches from the bar- 
rels. After the plants made their appear- 
ance, and when there had been no rain dur 
ing the day, two pails of water were put on 
the manure in each barrel every night, which 
found its way through holes bored in the 
lower head. About four plants were left to 
each of the eight barrels. The end of each 
vine was pinched off just before fruiting. 
Now for the result and number of each pick- 


ing. 





Ist gathering........... 70 1th gathering.......... 237 
PO: Had doe eWeek 3 198! IMthe cece e ween 387 

Ss, Ker tiwobten BARS WDE, IBM, ane ele coe 254 
MED 88 os ie eo see scins 160 Mth. cea sceeees 427 
SUB. ve nie 2 onc cus 145 Ith, .saseeeeees 258 
OU es. cswodinercoas > Wt: ‘lil laa pap spree is 366 
Te St esdhsancnie Re AT ee nsne cts 305 
Ge ee ivccdeeaces 166-10 eee eee ee 260 
Ce OC eS eee S510 ee eee 214 
DOU 8 ee ESS 276 Wik HO. 183 
Total... CPOE TER H OHO E ROMO EERE EER HEE ee EEE ee 4594 
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THE HOUSE WREN. 
—_——so-— 

A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, in 
giving an interesting description of the habits 
of this bird, relates the following : 

Several years since, a pair of wrensnested 
in the portico of a neighboring house; and 
much interest being excited in them, from 
their confidence, they were closely observed. 
All went on happily till the female com- 
menced sitting, when this arch enemy of 
wrens, a cat, pulled down the nest and killed 
her. The male immediately commenced re- 
building the nest, stopping occasionally to 
utter a mournful call for his lost mate. Af- 
ter about a week had elapsed, having finished 
the nest, all but the lining of feathers, he 
ceased his sorrowful note, and sitting on a 
tree close by, continued for several days to 
pour forth bis loudest song, when, though he 
had notonce left the neighborhood he was 
joined by a female. The new mate spenta 
day or two in examining the premises, and 
being apparently satisfied, she finished the 
nest by lining it with feathers, and as it was 
now protected by a wire grating, the pair 
raised their young in safety. 

But last summer, I saw enacted a more cu- 
rious scene, in bird life. In the same porti- 
co a pair of wrens had their nest, and in the 
wood-shed, at the back of the house, another 
couple had taken up their quarters. After 
those in the portico had finished their nest, 
and several eggs had been laid, the male was 
killed. After some days, chirping anxiously, 
the disconsolate little widow went away, but 
in four or five days she returned, threw the 
eggs and lining out of the nest, and com- 
menced twittering at a great rate ; and shurt- 
ly afterwards she was joined by a male bird, 
when she re-lined the nest, and again com- 
menced laying. It was now discovered, to 
our surprise, that the widowed wren’s new 
husband was no other than the male of the 
pair whose nest was inthe wood-shed ; the 
female of which was at this time sitting. He 
did not, however, entirely desert his first 
mate ; and when her young were hatched, 
helped take care of them, till the other brood 
made its appearance, to which he then car- 
ried all the food he collected. Still, he would 
occasionally be seen to fly from one nest to 
the other, but the deserted female very prop- 
erly paid no attention to him, and, now, 
never welcomed him with the usual loving 
twitter. . 

There are other wrens in this country, 
withthe same lively manner, and some of 
which have finer songs, or more beautiful 
plumage; but alllack the preéminently so- 
cial qualities that render our homely little 
favorite so agreeable. R. W. Kennicotr. 





CocuineaL.—The Florida News says that 
the cochineal is said to be a native of that 
State. This insect hovers about several va- 
rieties of the cactus, but prefers that known 
as the prickly pear, where it weaves its web 
and deposits its eggs. In Guatamala it is 
cultivated to support the insect, being plant- 
ed in rows on rich lands and kept free from 
weeds. When twenty months old it is said 
to be fit to receive the insect. The seed in- 
sect is small, and is preserved in boxes, 25 
pounds being sufficient for 1,000 plants. The 
manner of placing them on the plants is, to 
put a small quantity on a piece of gauze and 
attach it to a thorn; from this they distrib- 
ute themselves over the plant, and when 
come to maturity, which is in about two 
months, are scraped off gently, and exposed 
to the sun on a polished piece of metal for 
some twenty days, and then carefully packed 
in mats, 
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Porticultural Department, 


FINE HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue Brooxtyn HorticutturaL Society 
will have a fine display of flowers. strawber- 
ries, &c., on exhibition at their rooms, dur- 
ing the afternoon and evening of the 15th 
(Friday of this week). All lovers of the 
beautiful and useful products of horticulture 
will be present. 


Tue New-York Horticuttura, Society 
are making extensive arrangements for a 
show at Clinton Hall (Astor-place) on Tues- 
day the 19th inst. We are happy to learn 
that there is every prospect of a brilliant 
and successful show. An address will be 
delivered by William Cullen Bryant, the dis- 
tinguished poet. This alone, without the 
appropriate accompaniment of flowers and 
fruits, would fill the exhibition hall. 

Full particulars of the show, premiums, 
&c., will be found in the official announce- 
ment on page 221, to which we direct espe- 
cial attention. 





SAVE YOUR PLUMS NOW. 


nag 

We begin to think this can be done with- 
out Mr. Matthews, if not with him. We 
were yesterday on the grounds of one of our 
best horticulturists, and saw the application, 
and have some faith in its success. Our 
friend thinks there is no chance for mistake 
about its efficacy. Hé informed us that he 
applied it last year, after the curculio had 
begun its ‘ravages, and that it not only saved 
those which were unstung, but many of the 
plums on which the insect had left his card, 
healed up and ripened well. The liquid en- 
ters the-opened wound and destroys the egg. 
This is the only remedy he has ever found 
to avail against this slippery enemy of one 
of our best fruits. His recipe is— 

One peck of unslacked lime, 
Six pounds of salt, 
One barrel of water. 

The mixture is to be applied with a com- 
mon garden syringe. If one application is 
not sufficient, repeat it. A single applica- 
tion answered with him last year. 

No time is to be lost, as the young plums 
are already set, and the enemy has begun to 
show himself. If a syringe is not to be had, 
sprinkle on the liquid in some other way. 
The mixture is cheap and easily appliedfand 
every man who has a plum tree should try 
it. This is the most philosophical remedy 
we have yet seen suggested, and we com- 
mend it with more confidence than most 
new things to the notice of fruit growers. 
If it answers our expectations, it will be 
worth millions to the country. Plums can 
be grown on loose, sandy loams as well as 
on clay soils, to which they have hitherto 
been mainly confined, on account of the rav- 
ages of this insect. The cultivation of this 
fruit may be indefinitely extended, and we 
may make our own dried plums instead of 
importing them from France. 

’ Those who have Mr. Matthews’s remedy 
in keeping should hurry up their secret, or 
they will be too late for the fair. 


Bues, Spare tTHat Squash !—The young 
leaves of the squash, melon, and cucumber 
vines are just beginning to show themselves. 
The bugs are on hand, and ready to change 
them into sieves. The finer varieties of the 
squash, the Acorn, Marrow, and Valparaiso, 
are more fiercely attacked than the others, 
as they furnish a richer repast to the insects. 
They will not leave a shred of them unless 
they are compelled to do it. Last fall, at 
the State Fair, in this city, we saw very fine 
Marrow squashes, and they were saved from 
the insects by the use of a powder, made of 
four parts of plaster and one of Peruvian 
guano. This powder is best applied with a 
dredging box, and should be put on immedi- 
ately after every rain. A half day’s delay 
may prove their ruin. 





THE CINERARIA: 
ITS PROPAGATION AND CULTIVATION. 

Or all the winter and spring-flowering 
plants, the Chineraria deserves to be placed 
in the foremost rank, whether we consider it 
as the adopted inhabitant of the conservatory 
of the wealthy citizen, or the more humble 
companion of the Scarlet Geranium, which is 
so often to be seen in the cottage window of 
the hard-working artizan. For bouquets it 
is unrivaled, the colors being so varied, 
which, when nicely arranged, make such 
handsome ornaments for the parlor table or 
boudoir that they suit all tastes, thateven the 
most fastidious of Eve’s fair daughters can 
scarce fail to recognize in them a ‘“ hobby ” 
far superior to pet cats and poodle dogs, and 
certainly requiring less care and giving less 
trouble. We have them in every shade of 
color from white to dark blue and from 
white tocrimson. Thenthere are white with 
crimson, and others with blue tips, in every 
shade. And when we take into considera- 
tion the showy character of a few well- 
grown plants, with the little room they take, 
and the simplicity of their culture, it is 
rather surprising that they are not more gen- 
erally grown and to be met with in every 
greenhouse, however small, as they certainly 
deserve to be; then the first outlay being so 
trifling that a small packet of seed is all that 
is required for any person, with a little care 
and attention, to have them in bloom from 
November till May. Dame Nature is always 
lavish of her gifts to her votaries, whether 
they be a Duke of Devonshire or the no less 
enthusiastic mechanic who prides himself on 
the few plants in his cottage window. The 
pleasurable feeling enjoyed by the lovers of 
Nature, felt by none else, in watching daily 
the expanding buds of the plants that they 
themselves have raised with their own hands, 
makes this a plant well calculated for the 
fostering care of the lady gardeners of this 
country, who could thus watch Nature in its 
onward progress—in its various changes— 
from the tiny seedling to the full-grown 
blooming plant, with the pride every lover 
of plants (and ladies particular) would feel in 
showing their friends native seedlings raised 
and named by themselves in honor of some 
favorite hero or in memory of some dear 
friend, and equal to any ever raised in any 
country. These considerations collectively 
make this a plant that should be grown by 
everybody—in fact, a plant for “ the million.” 

The seed should be sown, one portion the 
second week in June, and the other the first 
week in July, in wide-mouthed pots or pans, 
well drained, in good light soil—two parts 
leaf-mold, one part good turfy loam, and one 
part good sharp sand. Fill the pots to with- 
in half an inch of the top with the compost, 
sow the seed evenly all over, and barely 
cover the seed with the same compost ; 








then give a gentle watering to settle the 
whole, and place the pots ina frame on the 
north side of a wall or fence, and by fre- 
quent sprinklings of water in the middle of 
the day they will be fit to pot off in the 
course of three weeks or a month. Half 
pint pots should be used for the first potting, 
putting four plants in each pot. 

As soon as you hgve potted as many as 
you require, place them in the frame again, 


{and by paying a little attention to watering 


and ventilating to prevent them from draw- 
ing up weak, they will be large enough to 
pot singly in another three weeks. You 
must then use a compost of three parts good 
turfy loam, two parts leaf-mold, one part 
good decomposed manure, and one part good 
sharp sand, the whole well mixed with the 
spade, but not sifted. Half-pint pots willbe 
large enough for this potting. As soon as 
potted, place them in a frame in a more 
open part of the garden, where they will get 
the morning and evening sun, shading them 
when very hot. Frequent watering over- 
head is necessary to check the red spider, 
and smoking with tobacco to keep down the 
green fly, both of which are deadly: ene- 
mies of the Cineraria. They should be fre- 
quently repotted as they progress, as nothing 
gives them a greater check than to be pot- 
bound. They require a liberal supply of wa- 
ter, using weak manure water once a week. 
When they begin showing flower early in 
October, remove them to'the front platform 
of the green-house, and in November they 
will commence flowering, and continue till 
the middle of May.—E. Decker, in Horticul- 
turist. 





THE USE OF FRUITS, AND HOW TO USE. 
—o-——_ 

While on the all-important subject of eat- 
ing, I may as well make a few suggestions as 
to their use, although this article is already 
long. 

Some people have a perfect phobia of 
fruits—especially in summer time, when 
most abundant, most perfect and in their 
season. As there is no help for the ratioci- 
native capabilities of such folk, we will pass 
them by, and address our remarks to people 
of plain common sense ; that happy class 
who have no kinks on either side of the 
skull. 

Fruits and berries of every description, if 
properly used, are the great preventives of 
all summer diseases, of fevers, fluxes, head 
aches, side aches, neuralgias, blue devils, 
dumps, didoes, and desperations. 

How ? 

Because their natural tendency is to pre- 
vent constipation, and by keeping the bow- 
els soluble, that is, daily acting, they give an 
outlet to all febrile and bilious “ humors,” 
thus keeping the system cool, and carrying 
from it all its excess of blood. Our perver- 
sity takes everything in its season but fruits. 
Even a pig is tabooed in summer ; but fruits 
we muss up, and distort with sugar, and mo- 
lasses and spices, to be consumed in winter 
time, when we don’t want any cooling off. 
But that is always the way with people of 
uncommon sense ; so we folks who are for- 
tunately lower down in the scale of practical 
life, may luxuriate in the greater abundance. 
I may be told here that General Taylor was 
killed by a dish of fruit, and so he was; and 
that multitudes of children in cities are de- 
stroyed by eating “such trash,” as it is called, 
and so they are—not; for only rich people 
can afford to buy fruit at any season of the 
year, in large cities; and in summer time 
they take their children out of town. 

It was not the fruit that killed the honest- 
hearted old soldier; but it was the ice and 
cream he took with it, while the system was 
exhausted with heat and fatigue, consequent 
on the ceremonies attendant on laying the 
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corner stone of the Washington monument, 
on the fourth of July. This might not have 
een sufficient, had he not within a short 
ime after, while these articles were still but 
half digested, eaten a very hearty dinner, 
contrary to the express remonstrances of a 
friendly physician who was present. 

Fruits and berries are healthy every day 
of the year, whether a man is sick or well; 
actual observation has established the fact, 
that fruit is medicinal even in diarrhea, in- 
asmuch as it hasa curative effect, when 
properly used. It isa first truth in allo- 
pathic medicine, that in almost every dis- 
ease the bowels must be kept free ; and that 
is the natural tendency of fruits and berries 
of every description. I know from actual 
observation, that there is not a more healthy 
class of people inthe world, than the ne- 
groes who work inthe cotton fields and 
sugar plantations of the south; to look at 
them working in the hot sun of 112° Fah- 
renheit, and breathing the clouds of dust 
which in a dry time arise from the use of 
the hoe, one would think that they would 
actually melt; but they neither melt nor die, 
but will work all day and go home at night, 
sing songs and “‘ dance juber,” by the hour— 
in which I have joined, and, therefore, am a: 
competent witness ; for in younger days, I 
delighted ‘“‘immensely” to peer about and 
look—how look, reader? There are many 
ways of looking now a days: I did not look 
under or over or around things, but straight 
at them, and that is precisely the reason I 
know so much according to the unanimous 
opinion of me ipsum. 

Well, what has a cotton plantation, which 
John Mitchell wanted so badly and didn’t get 
—what has a cotton plantation and its 
‘thands” to do with the healthfulness of fruit, 
the very thing they never see? That is true, 
but it is necessary to eak out copy, lest I 
should tell you so much important truth you 
cannot remember half of it. But let'us go 
back and “make the connection,” a thing 
which railroad companies and hungry hotel 
keepers do not always do, on purpose. I 
was saying, that in the hottest fields of the 
south, and under the hardest labor, the labor- 
ers thrive and shine—yes literally shine, as 
any well-fed negro will do; well, these 
“hands” have two actions of the bowels 
daily, that is, I have questioned them on the 
subject and they told me so. It is fair then, 
that a free state of the bowels in summer 
time is an attendant of sound robust health ; 
all know that fruits have that tendency, and 
consequently they must be healthy. The 
banana of Cuba is the meat and bread, the 
all and all of the slave population ; they can 
live wholly on that alone, as I have seen 
them do, for weeks together, and the banana 
is nearer in its nature to fruit than any thing 
else we know. 

Now, reader, if I have not convinced you 
of the value of fruit in summer, just let it 
alone, and send your share to forty-two Irv- 
ing Place, New-York, and IJ will receive it 
with many thanks, and cure up your throat 
and knock the consumption out of you for— 
—— a consideration, that is, beside the fruit 
present. One poor fellow, two or three 
summers ago, kept me supplied with fruit all 
the season, more than I wanted, so I sent it 
around to friends: yet I didn’t cure him, he 
died ; but he didn’t follow the directions, and 
of course I was not to blame; among the 
chief of these was, uniformly, pay as you go, 
but he forgot that, and perhaps that was the 
reason I did not cure him. But to come at 
once to the conclusion of the whole matter, 
it only remains to tell 

HOW TO USE FRUITS 
In the summer time, so as to derive from 
them all those nutritious, delightful and 
health-giving influences, which a kind Provi- 
dence intended doubtless should follow their 





employment. Fruits and berries should be 
ripe, fresh, perfect—should be eaten, the 
earlier in the day the better, not later 
certainly than three o’clock in the afternoon 
—should be.eaten alone, unless with loaf 
sugar, not within two hours of eating any- 
thing else, and drinking nothing within half 
an hour of so eating them. 

The reason for these restrictions I cannot 
here add, after such a long article ; but for 
the present, the reader must search for him- 
self; in the meanwhile, let him use fruits 
and berries as directed, and he may do it 
without restriction as to quantity, and will 
find them to be among the most delicious, as 


well as the most healthful and invigorating 


aliments in all nature.—Hall’s Journal of 
Health. 


FRUIT GROWER’S SOCIETY OF WESTERN N. Y. 
—e—— 





The following are the committees of the 
above Society for the present year : 

On Native Fruits—H. E. Hooker, Roches- 
ter; T. G. Yeomans, Walworth; E. S. Hay- 
ward, Brighton; A. Loomis, Byron; E. C. 
Frost, Catherine, Schuyler Co. 

On Foreign Fruits—Geo. Ellwanger, Ro- 
chester; Jno. Morse, Cayuga; J.C. Hanch- 
ett, Syracuse; Chas. Powis, Greece; H. 
L. Suydam, Geneva. 

On Nomenclature—B. Hodge, Buffalo; W. 
P. Townsend, Lockport; J. B. Eaton, Buf- 
falo ; Joseph Frost, Rochester ; J. J. Thom- 
as, of Macedon. 

COUNTY COMMITTEES. 

Monroe—H. E. Hooker, Rochester ; Aus- 
tin Pinney, Clarkson; Zera Burr, Perinton. 

Erie—Jno. B. Eaton, Col. B. Hodge, W. 
R. Coppock, of Buffalo. 

Niagara—W. P. Townsend, C. L. Hoag, 
M. L. Burrall, of Lockport. 

Cattaraugus—Spencer Scudder, Randolph; 
Hon. F. S. Martin, Olean; J. C. Devereux, 
Ellicottville. 

Cayuga—Dr. A. Thompson, Aurora; Jno. 
Morse, Cayuga ; P. R. Freeoff, Auburn. 

Genesee—A. Loomis, Byron ; Col. H. U. 
Soper, Batavia; R. B. Warren, Alabama. 

Ontario—T. C. Maxwell, Geneva; S. H. 
Ainsworth, Bloomfield. 

Yates—Chas. Lee, H. Olin, Penn Yan; 
Isaac Hildreth, Big Stream Point. 

Tompkins—Jas. McLallen, Trumansburg ; 
Jas. M. Mattison, Jacksonville ; Anson Bra- 
man, Ithaca. 

Wayne—T. G. Yeomans, Walworth ; Jno. 
J. Thomas, Macedon; M. Mackie, Clyde. 

Onondaga—W. B. Smith, Syracuse ; Mr. 
Hamlin, ‘a E. P. Hopkins, Onondaga. 

Chautaugue—Lincoln Fay. 

Orleans—S. Burroughs, Medina. 

Wyoming—Hugh T. Brooks, Pearl Creek. 

Allegany—Ransom Lloyd, Angelica; Wm. 
Howe, North Almond; Jno. Atherton, Phil- 
lipsville. 

Livingston—M. Colby, Nunda; I. R. Mur- 
ray, Mt. Morris, Rev. F. W. D. Ward, Gene- 
seo. 

Steuben—Judge Denniston, Wm. B. Pratt, 
Prattsburgh; R. B. Van Valkenburgh, Bath. 

Seneca—H. C. Silsby, Wm. Langworthy, 
Seneca Falls; Geo. Dunlap, Ovid. 

Chemung—Harvey Luce, Elmira; Geo. 
W. Buck, Chemung; Albert Owen, Big 
Flatts. 

Schuyler—E. C. Frost, Catherine ; Jno. 
Woodard, North Hector; Dr. Nelson Win- 
ton, Havana. 

Oswego—S. Worden, Minetto; A. Stone, 
Hinmanville. 

Tioga—Geo. J. Pumpelly, Owego; Jno. 
S. Nichols, Spencer. 

Cortland—P. Barber, Homer; Nathan 
Boughton, Virgil; B. J. Campbell. 





Youth writes its te Oe upon the sand, ang 
age, like the sea, washes them out. “*. |“ 





PRUNING. 
—— 


Ihave lately noticed some of my neigh- 
bors, with jack-knife, handsaw, and hatchet 
in hand, attacking their fruit trees as though 
they were enemies whom it was their pur- 
pose to wound and mutilate and disable. by 
all means in their power. After the battle 
has been fought I have seen the ground cov- 
ered with branches, and in some cases with 
heads and trunks lying scattered in all di- 
rections around the scathed and bleeding 
trees, that remain like wounded and maimed 
soldiers, after a hard fought conflict. And 
the trophies of the victory thus obtained are 
carried off by whole cart loads, in the shape 
of sound, healthy sprouts and branches, cov- 
ered with leaf and fruit-bud, and consigned 
to the wood-pile. 

It seems to me, sir, that these good neigh- 
hors of mine are trying an experiment to see 
how much injury they can inflict upon their 
trees, without destroying their lives. When 
the Inquisitors stretch a heretic upon the 
rack, they place a surgeon by his side, with 
his fingers upon the pulse, to decide when 
the torture has been carried to the limits of 
human endurance. But not so with our 
tree-trimmers. They seem to think that 
there is no limit to the endurance of vege- 
table life. This subject has often been re- 
ferred to in your paper, and the evil conse- 
quences of such a course have been frequent 
ly pointed out. But the.factthat this prac- 
tice still continues, shows that enough has 
not yet been said. ‘‘ Line upon line, and 
precept upon precept,” seems to be the only 
way in which truth can be fixed in the pub- 
lic mind. If those who pursue this course 
will watch their trees carefully, and observe 
the effects of their treatment for two or 
three years, I think they will be satisfied 
that it is not only useless, but highly injuri- 
ous. When the trees are trimmed in March, 
April, and May, as soon as the warm weath- 
er comes on, and the sap presses into and 
distends the sap vessels, it bursts out of the 
recently wounded vessels, and runs down 
and blackens and poisons the bark, and 
causes it to crack and separate from the un-. 
derlying alburnum, and thus effectually pre- 
vents the healing of the wound. Gangrene 
and death of a portion of the wood neces- 
sarily follow. Where several such wounds 
are made in a tree, its whole constitution will 
soon become impaired. It ceases to grow, 
and ina few years droops and dies. 

Trees that are trimmed the least, will gen- 
erally be found to be the most vigorous, and 
to develop the best formed and most beauti- 
ful heads. Now and then, a limb that is 
putting forth in an inconvenient direction, 
or in a direction which will injure the sym- 
metry of the head, should be taken away. 
A limb that is shooting out more vigorously 
than the rest, may be shortened, and when 
two limbs are chafing each other, one may 
be removed. Shoots that grow from the 
trunk, will generally die or cease to grow, 
when nature has no further service for them 
to perform. The idea of ‘cutting out the 
whole central portion of an apple tree, to 
let in the sun, is wholly erroneous. The 
tree is thus deprived of a large portion of 
its lungs, as well as of many of its best bear- 
ing branches. In our climate the fruit, so 
far from requiring the direct rays of the 
scorching sun in midsummer, requires to be 
protected from its rays by the foliage which 
nature has provided. The directions given 
in English books for the cultivation of fruit, 
are adapted to the moist and cloudy atmo- 
sphereof England. The attempt to apply 
them tothe cultivation of fruit in ourclimate, 
has led to the adoption of much erroneous 
practice, ay “ 

The best time for general pruning 1s a 





mooted question among intelligent men. But 








my own belief is that the proper time, in this 
climate at least, isin June and July, when the 
leaves have attained their full size, and are 
in full health and vigor,and are elaborating 
an abundance of sap. In this state, a fresh 


wound will commence healing at once. 


New bark is rapidly formed to cover the 
wound. It is the descending sap from which 
the new bark as wellas all the other tissues 
of the tree is formed. When this sap, prop- 
erly elaborated in the leaves, is not fur- 
nished to the formative vessels, no new 
growth of any kind is effected. Hence itis 
only when the leavesare in a condition to 
perform their proper office, that the new 
growth necessary to effect the healing of a 
wound can be accomplished. J. R. 
[New England Farmer. 


American Agriculturist, 


New-York, Thursday, June 14. 
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Tae Back VoLUMES OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
neatly bound, can now be supplied from the commence- 
ment. These of themselves constitute a beautiful and 
valuable FarmEnr’s Liprary, embracing a compendium 
of all the important agricultural articles that have ap- 
peareed during the last thirteen years. First ten volumes, 
new edition, furnished bound for $10. 

Bound volumes XI, XII and XIII (new series), $1 50 per 
volume ; unbound, $1 per volume. The whole thirteen 
volumes furnished bound for $14 50. 





gam This paper is never sent where it is 
not considered paid for—and is in all cases 
stopped when the subscription runs out. 





WE occasionally send a number to persons 
who are not subscribers. This issometimes 
done as a compliment, and in other cases to 
invite examination. Those receiving such 
numbers are requested to look them over, and 
if convenient show them to a neighbor. 





Sout Down Sueer.—We call attention to 
the advertisement of Mr. Samuel Thorne, at 
page 221 of this number of our paper. No 
better sheep were ever imported into this 
country, and the public may be assured the 
best attention is paid to their breeding and 
rearing atThornedale. For a more particu- 
lar account of this flock, we refer to our 12th 
volume, page 369. 





Tite Macuines.—We have very frequent 
inquiries for these machines, which we can 
not answer. As drain tiles are coming into 
extensive demand throughout the country, 
we advise those manufacturing either the 
machines or tiles,to make themselves known 
through appropriate advertisements. 





How Trvre !—You may, says an exchange, 
insert a thousand excellent things in a news- 
paper, and never hear a word of approbation 
from your readers ; but just let a paragraph 
slip in, of even one or two lines, that are not 
exactly i1 good taste, and you may be sure 
of heai ing about that. 





Correction.—An article in No. 90, p. 183, 
entitled “‘ Management of Domestics,” was 
credited to the Ohio Farmer—as we found it 
in an exchange. It should have been “Ohio 
Cultivator.” On reference to the May num- 
ber of the latter paper, we see it is from the 
pen of Mrs. Josephine C. Bateham, the ac- 
complished editress of the Ladies’ Depart- 
ment, 
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THE SHORT HORNS AS MILKERS. 


The Society of Shakers at Pleasant Hill, 
Mercer Co., Ky., have sent seventy-four 
pedigrees to the second volume of the Amer- 
ican Herd Book, now about to be published. 
Accompanying their pedigrees they say: 
‘“* Some of the cows have been named as dis- 
tinguished milkers; others again that have 
scarcely less merit have not been mentioned. 
Here,cows that do not, with the care and 
attention given them, give 24 quarts of milk 
aday, are not esteemed ordinary milkers, 
and those that give 34 quarts a day are 
among the very best. But greatly improved 
stock implies greatly improved means and 
manner of feeding and caring for them. 
Take an extra or a good cow, and let her 
suffer cold, hunger, and other privations for 
a considerable time, and what will she be 2 
Some say keep is everything in the improve- 
ment of stock. This is not the fact, but it 
is a considerable item in it. Great pains 
and care in crossing are necessary to im- 
provement; but this is, to some considera- 
ble extent, unavailing without improved 
means of keeping, and the manner of caring 
for them.” Here, then, is the whole story 
in a nut-shell, as the experience of this un- 
pretending, pains-taking community have 
proved the Short Horns for thirty years. 

Among their cows stands Rovilla, and in a 
note attached to her pedigree is written: 
“ This cow was calved in 1839. She is re- 
markable for health and great constitutional 
powers, as well as for the quantity and qual- 
ity of her milk, and she is yet living in ap- 
parent good health. She has given birth to 
13 calves, and is soon to have another. The 
early maturity of this stock is no argument 
against its longevity. For years of her prime 
Roxilla gave 32 quarts of milk per day for 
months after calving, and fell off but little 
comparatively afterwards—never going dry 
between times of giving birth to her calves ; 
and her thirteen calves will compare well 
with those of any other cow.” 

We knew another Short Horn cow some 
years ago, belonging to Mr. Stevens, of Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., which in her prime gave 39 
quarts in a day, for several days in succes- 
sion, on grass only. Our informants were 
John S. Ganson and Pardon C. Sherman, 
now residents of Buffalo, then living in Ba- 
tavia, who saw her milked. The two sisters 
of this cow, at the same time gave—one 28 
and the other 32+ quarts ; and a daughter of 
one of them, two years old, with her first 
calf, gave 22 quarts ; and the daughter of the 
other, three years old, gave over 26 quarts. 
This was in June, 1841. The above old cow 
was Princess IV, (recorded page 216 of the 
first volume of the American Herd Book,) 
got by Monk (1249), E.H. B. We saw her 
a few years afterward, at the age of nineteen 
years, then a large, vigorous, healthy cow, 
heavy in calf—which was her lastone. She 
died, or was fed and slaughtered, at the age 
of twenty years. 

In June, 1844, we saw a fine, large Short 
Horn cow, also called Princess, on the farm 
of Messrs. Wellsand Paoli Lathrop, at South 
Hadley Falls, Mass., which was then nine- 





teen years old, The preceding October she 

















dropped a fine, large calf, which, with its 
dam, was doing remarkably well. Will any 
one show us three native cows equal to the 
above for age, breeding and milking ? 





ORCHARD GRASS. 


On the 13th inst. (June), we cut stalks of 
orchard grass, measuring 4ft. 6in. to 4ft. 9in. 
high, growing under the shade and near the 
trunks of large and thickly planted apple 
trees, belonging to Mr. Butler, of Mount 
Fordham, about nine miles north of the City 
Hall of New-York. Scarce a stalk of this 
grass in the whole orchard was less than 2ft. 
6in. high, and the average of the field of 
several acres we should judge at least three 
feet high. No other grass in the neighbor- 
hood except ray grass is half the height of 
this orchard grass. Mr. Butler informs us he 
has been cutting this grass for some time for 
soiling his cattle. 

This is a very late season. In early sea- 
sons, we have seen erchard grass in this vi- 
cinity full 2ft. 6in. high the forepart of May, 
and fit for soiling cattle. These are facts 
over which the farmer should ponder, if he 
wishes to obtain large early crops of nutri- 
tious grass. 

As to the cultivation of this valuable grass, 
our readers have only to turn to the back 
volumes of the American Agriculturist, and 
they will find full information in regard to it. 

Orchard grass has a large second growth 
when properly cultivated—one to two tuns 
per acre. The first growth may be two to 
three tuns per acre of wellcuredhay. In ad- 
dition to this, there is more or less aftermath, 
dependent on the season. 





Tue TriaL or Mowers, by the Monroe 
County (N. Y.) Agricultural Society, will 
be held on the farm of Judge Buel, one mile 
west of Rochester, on Wednesday, June 27th, 
instead of July 5th, as before announced. 
We are glad the Society have adopted our 
suggestions, given in No. 87, and made this 
change, in order to give farmers an oppor- 
tunity to see the trial, and still be able to 
purchase in time for the haying season. 

The manufacturer who is sure of excell- 
ing at this trial, will do well to have a good 
stock of machines on hand, for they will be 
wanted. 

Hereafter farmers will no more cut their 
hay with a seythe, while labor is one to two 
dollars a day, and scarce and uncertain at 
that, than they will thresh their grain witha 
hand-flail. The interest on the cost and the 
wear will not exceed $12 to $20 per annum, 
on a machine that will readily cut a hun- 
dred or more acres at just the time it is 
wanted. A New-Jersey farmer told us re- 
cently, that he gave $120 for a machine last 
year, with which he cut his own grass, and 
103 acres for his neighbors, for which he 
received $103. He now asks $100 for his 
machine, at the lowest, and would not take 
$500 for it, only that he thinks he can get 
one still better. 





It is in vain to knock at the door of the 
understanding, unless we are able to offer 
some inducement to the will to open it, 
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NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 


Stee 

Extensive preliminary arrangements for 
the Show to be held at Elmira, Oct. 2d, 3d, 
4th and 5th, 1855, are completed, and we be- 
lieve there is a fair prospect that the exhi- 
bition will be very large and successful. It 
is true that the success of each of these an- 
nual gatherings depends very much uponthe 
weather prevailing at the time of, and just 
before their occurrence. Thus, last year, 
the most extensive preparations were made, 
and the number of animals and various arti- 
cles on exhibition exceeded all precedent, 
we believe, but a cold rainy week kept back 
tens of thousands of visitors who would have 
attended but for this circumstance. So it 
may be at Elmira, but we can only hope for 
favoring skies, and go to work as if they 
were a certainty. 

We believe the location of the show for 
this year the best that could have been made, 
and we both labored and voted for having it 
at Elmira. The only drawback is the diffi- 
culty of providing accomodations for the 
multitudes who will be drawn together, but 
the people of Elmira have taken hold of this 
in good earnest, and we are assured that 
however large the number of visitors, good 
food and shelter at least will be provided. 
The opposition at first manifested on this 
account, has awakened a determination on 
the part of the Elmira people to show that 
they are equal to any emergency. 

Elmira was at first objected to as an out- 
of-the-way place, but there is scarcely an- 
other large town accessible to so great a 
number of the farming population within the 
State. The towns along the Hudson would 
draw much more largely from the New- 
England States, while those near Lake On- 
tario would attract numbers from Canada ; 
but even in this respect, Elmira is not far 
behind, for northern Pennsylvania will send 
a large number of visitors to that point. 

A glance at a recent Railroad-map shows 
that from every part of the Sfate, except the 
north-eastern counties, there are Ruilroads 
centering in or near Elmira. The Erie Rail- 
road gives direct access to the whole south- 
ern tier of counties, from Long-Island to 
Chatauque. The Buffalo and Hornellsville, 
the Niagara Falls and Elmira, and the Roch- 
ester and Corning Railroads, with the vari- 
ous other roads intersected by these, render 
Elmira accessible and central to all the rich 
agricultural regions in the western half of 
the State; while the Syracuse and Bing- 
hampton, in connection with the Syracuse 
and Oswego Railroad, opens an approach 
from the middle counties. All these roads 
have, we believe, entered into arrangements 
for conveying stock and other products to 
Elmira free, and to carry visitors at reduced 
rates of fare. These facilities will induce a 
large number of farmers and others to ar- 
range for enjoying the festivities of the oc- 
casion. 

But the greatest turn-out will probably be 
from the southern tier of counties. The in- 
habitants of these, cut off as they have here- 
tofore been from participating in the agri- 
cultural exhibitions of the State, will doubt- 
less be attracted in great numbers to Elmira, 





and the effect will be to greatly stimulate 
agricultural enterprise and improvement. 

Let every farmer begin now to make ar- 
rangements to attend, as an exhibitor or vis- 
itor. The greatest obstacle, the expense, 
can be provided for by a little timely econo- 
my. A shortening-in of Fourth of July and 
other out-goes, will leave a little spare 
change for the Fair. What great mass 
meetings are to the success of political par- 
ties, County and State agricultural shows 
are to the farming class. Nothing exerts a 
more salutary influence, or more strongly 
promotes a spirit of enterprise, a desire for 
improvement, a needful appreciation of the 
dignity and importance of their calling than 
these large gatherings of farmers. 





Invertine Posts.—We have, from time to 
time, heard of instances where two posts, 
cut from the same tree, have been set near 
each other. In these cases it has been ob 
served that the more durable post has been 
set in an inverted position, or top downward. 
There is some plausibility in the statement, 
for, supposing the pores to retain their sap- 
conducting power after being cut down, the 
water would be more likely to ascend and 
keep them moist and hasten decay. There 
are some objections to this theory, however, 
for it is the action of the azr that produces 
and hastens decay, and if the pores are kept 
filled with water the air would be shut out 
and decay retarded. It is well known that 
wood lasts much longer in water than in air, 
and it is even probable that a piece of wood 
kept under water, entirely deprived of air, 
would be preserved for an unlimited period. 

This matter can scarcely be settled by 
theory ; long-continued observation can only 
fully determine it. We recommend fence 
and other posts to be set in an inverted po- 
sition, as a general thing, where the form 
will admit of it; but in order to test the 
matter fully, let an occasional one be placed 
in the natural position, and be marked for 
future observation. Reports from those 
who have given attention to this subject are 
desirable. 





Drivine Naits.—It requires some ingenu- 
ity, or at least experience, to drive a cut 
nail into hard wood without bending it. The 
entering of a nail will be much facilitated by 
first dipping it into oil, or, what will answer 
nearly as well, wet it with water or with 
saliva. Experienced carpenters are in the 
habit of putting a nail into the mouth to wet 
it before attempting to drive it into hard 
wood. Whena nail is to remain perma- 
nently, salt water or saliva is preferable to 
oil, as the former will rust the nail and 
cause it to take a firmer hold. In all cases, 
it is better to insert a nail so that its widest 
diameter shall stand parallel with the grain 
of the wood. This is generally done in thin 
boards where there is danger of splitting, 
but it should always be done, even if nailing 
into a solid piece of timber, for where a rup- 
ture does not take place by setting the wide 
part of the nail across the grain, yet a slight 
opening is produced near the nail, which ad- 
mits air and moisture and hastens decay 
around it, 





Mrat-Biscuitr.—The French correspond- 
ent of the Journal of Commerce, writes that 
paper, that W. L. Grove, Esq., has delivered 
before the Royal Institution, London, a 
learned but practical lecture onthe Applica- 
tion of Chemistry to the Preservation of 
Food. A Committee of the French Acade- 
my of Sciences has reported on the Meat- 
Biscuit of Mr. Callamand ; it is a compound 
of the best flour, cooked meat and vegetables. 
They decide that it is a substantial aliment, 
agreeable enough, and particularly advan- 
tageous in military and maritime expeditions. 
It makes a good soup in 15 or 20 minutes, 
when pulverized and boiled ; but in point of 
nutritiveness it is not equivalent to the flour 
and meat it contains. The Paris General 
Society for the Preservation of Alimentary 
Substances, have published an account of an 
experiment with ninety pounds of the best 
fresh beef(a leg), which was covered with a 
prepared pellicle or thin skin. At the expi- 
ration of six months (10th of April last) the 
mass was opened, and found throughout, and 
in all particulars, in perfect preservation. 
The President of the Association of Victual- 
ers, and the great purveyor, Chevet, of the 
Palais Royal, praised emphatically the supe- 
rior flavor, tenderness and succulency of the 
meat when they had eaten of a portion 
cooked for them. The process is simple 
and cheap. 





Taxine Senna.—We believe nobody likes 
senna, though there may be some so accus- 
tomed to its use that it has become agree- 
able. Indeed, we think it quite as easy to 
learn to love senna as tea, and that-a person 
who had never tasted either, would prefer a 
strong infusion of senna to one of Young 
Hyson. But this by the way. Those who 
must or will take senna as a medicine, will 
be glad to learn of a discovery announced in 
a recent French medical journal, to the et- 
fect that, senna put into cold water for sev- 
eral hours, will yield its cathartic and color- 
ing matter only, leaving the essential oil and 
the irritating resin which are only dissolved 
in hot water. Senna-water thus prepared is 
said to be almost tasteless, and with a little 
milk and sugar is as agreeable as the best 
ald Java coffee, while none of its cathartic 
effect is lost. We leave it to the experience 
and observation of physicians to decide 
whether the oil and resin not obtained in 
this process are beneficial or otherwise, in 
producing the effects usually sought after in 
administering senna. Till they settle the 
matter we should follow the French recipe 
and use the cold infusion. 





Hors.—The Utica Gazette says that the 
County of Otsego (N. Y.) has for some years 
been reputed the most extensive hop grow- 
ing region in the State. In 1854, the num- 
ber of acres appropriated to the cultivation 
of this product was 2,500, and it is estimated 
that 1,000 acres more will be cultivated the 
present year. Thus, at the ratio of last 
year’s product, 800 pounds to the acre, the 
crop of the present season will reach 2,800,- 
000 pounds, which, at the present market 
value—about 20 cents per pound—would re- 
alize $560,000. 
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Cauirornia is wide awake on the subject 
of agricultural improvement. Preparations 
are in progress for an extensive State show 
the coming autumn. The State Legislature 
has made a liberal appropriation to aid the 
funds of the State Agricultural Society. 
Large shipments of grain, flour, potatoes, 
&c., to the United States and Australia are 
constantly being made. The California Far- 
mer, of the 17th ult., notices among other 
ships loading, the “‘ Mercedes,” for Austra- 
lia, as having already engaged 5,000 bags of 
wheat and 700,000 lbs. (350 tuns) of flour. 





Sure Cure ror THe Curcuiio.—-Mr. James 
Taylor, of St. Catharines, Canada West, 
having learned from the Tribune that a Mr. 
Joseph Mather, of Goshen, C..W., had found 
a mixture of sulphur, lard and Scotch snuff, 
rubbed freely upon the body and branches of 
a plum tree, an effectual remedy against the 
curculio, writes to that paper that he (Mr. 
Taylor) tried it upon some of his choicest 
trees, and had a splendid crop of plums. 
But mark the result: Every tree so treated, 
except one or two young ones, is now dead! 
Sure remedy, that! 





Buianxetinc Cows.—A correspondent of 
the Rural Intelligencer, who has been trav- 
eling through Holland, says that “great care 
is there taken of their cows, both in winter 
and in summer. Ina lowery, wet day you 
will see the cows in the field covered with 
blankets ; ay, even more commonly than a 
horse is blanketed here in the winter. This 
care is well repaid by a greater flow of milk 
and a less consumption of forage.” 





Westwarpv.— A New-Hampshire paper 
says that at least one hundred farmers of the 
northern couaties in that State have sold 
their farms this spring and gone westward ; 
and that the same western fever is also 
taking off many farmers of northern Ver- 


mont. 





Tue Cork Tree.—The Patent office has 
received a hogshead of the acorns of the 
cork tree from the south of Europe, to be 
distributed in the middle and southern States, 
to test their adaptation to the climate. 





ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 
—o———_ 

The late news from Europe contains ac- 
counts of a new eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
upon a grand scale—the greatest that has 
occurred for centuries. The report of its 
sublime grandeur had attracted thousands 
from all parts of Europe to witness the 
scene, and the road from Naples to the vi- 
cinity of the spectacle was continually 
crowded with spectators going and returning. 
The discharges of the volcano are represented 
to have been terrific, and the lava poured 
over the lips of the crater in huge swelling 
waves, sweeping downward and onward 
over vineyards and villages that had flour- 
ished for centuries. The lava, like torrents 
of burning brass moved slowly but unresist- 
ingly forward, hissing and sparkling as it 
met with obstacles in the way, then accu- 
mulating and flowing over them, “eating up 
every green thing.” Houses and stone wall 
fences, furnished no effectual resistance to 
its course, it flowed down a resistless sea of 
fire, The sides of the crater resembled 





those of ared hot boiler. It was feared that 
the towns of St. Sebastiano, Massa, di Som- 
me, and Pollena, would be destroyed. Cer- 
cola has already fallen, and it was thought 
that a destructive explosion, throwing huge 
rocks and piles of burning ashes farand near, 
and scattering death and ruin around, would 
conclude this grand eruption.—Scientific 


American. 
Serap-Book. 


“‘A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 
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TAKE CARE OF THE EYES, 
ate 

Until one begins to feel the effect of im- 
paired vision he can hardly. estimate the 
value of eyesight, and, consequently, from 
ignorance or carelessness, he is apt to neg- 
lect a few simple precautions by the obser- 
vance of which his sight might be preserved. 
** * * First, never use a writing-desk or 
table with your face towards a window. In 
such cases the rays of light come directly 
upon the pupil of the eyes, and, causing an 
unnatural and forced contraction therof, soon 
permanently injure the sight. Next when 
your table or desk is near a window, sit so 
that your face turns from, not towards, the 
window while you are writing. If your face 
is towards the window the oblique rays 
strike the eye and injure it nearly as much 
as the direct rays when you sit in front of 
the window. It is best always to sit or stand 
while reading or writing with the window be- 
hind you; and next to that with the light 
coming over your left side; then the light 
illumines the paper or book, and does not 
shine abrubtly upon the eye-ball. The same 
remarks are applicable to artificial light. We 
are often asked which is the best light—gas, 
candles, oil or camphene? Our answer is, 
it is immaterial which, provided the light of 
either be strong enough and do not flicker. 
A gas fish-tail burner should never be used 
for reading or writing, because there is a 
constant oscilation or flickering of the flame. 
Candles, unless they have self-consuming 
wicks, which do not require snuffing, should 
not be used. We need scarcely say that oil 
wicks, which crust over and thus diminish 
the light, are good for nothing; and the 
same is true of compounds of the nature of 
camphene, unless the wicks are properly 
trimmed of all their gummy deposit after 
standing twenty-four hours. But, whatever 
the artificial light used, let it strike the paper 
or book which you are using, whenever you 
can, from over the the left shoulder. This 
can always be done with gas, for that light 
is strong enough, andso is the light from 
camphene, oil, etc., provided it comes through 
a circular burner like the argand. But the 
light, whatever it is, should always be protect- 
ed from the air in the room by a glass chim- 
ney, so that the light may be steady.—Bos- 
ton Herald. 





SHADDING IN THE DeLaAwarr.—A shad fish- 
erman sends a line to the Philadelphia In- 
quirer complaining that “the stembotes that 
traffic in the delawer spile the shaddin bis- 
nes, with there splashin and runin in shoar.” 
Our piscatory friend remonstrates against 
this, and takes the indisputable position that 
‘‘shaddin were invented afore stembotes.” 


VM 


“Don’t the clouds begin to break?’ in- 
quired Harriet, during a storm. She was im- 
patient to go out shopping. ‘‘ Guess so,” 
was the reply, and the speaker glanced out of 
the window. ‘Guess they’re broke, they 
leak bad enough.” 





BE GENTLE WITH THY WIFE. 
id RS 
Be gentle—for you little know 
How many trials rise ; 
Although to thee they may be small, 
To her, of giant size, 


Begentle! tho’ perchance that lip 
May speak a murmuring tone, 

The heart may speak with kindness yet, 
And joy to be thine own. 


Be gentle! weary hours of pain 
It’s woman’s lot to bear ; 

Then yield her what support thou canst, 
And all her sorrows share. 


Be gentle! for the noblest hearts 
At times may have some grief, 
And even ina pettish word 
May seek to find relief. 


Be gentle! none are perfect here— 
Thou’rt dearer far than life, 

Then husband bear, and still forbear— 
Be gentle to thy wife. 





Drinxine Lixe Men.—“* Now, gentlemen,” 
said a nobleman to his guests, as the ladies 
left the room, “‘ let us understand each other; 
are we to drink like men, or like brutes ?” 

The guests somewhat indignant, exclaimed, 
“Like men, of course.” 

“Then,” replied he, ‘‘ we are going to get 
jolly drunk ; for brutes never drink more 
than they want!” 





Editing a newspaper is like making a fire. 
Everybody supposes he can do it “alitile 
better than anybody else.” We have seen 
people doubt their fitness for apple peddling, 
driving oxen, or counting lath, but in all our 
experience we never met with the individual 
who did not think he could “ double the cir- 
culation” of any paper intwo months.—£z. 





“ T will not strike thee, thou bad man,” 
said a Quaker one day, “but will let this bil- 
let of wood fall on thee ;” and that precise 
moment the “ bad man” was floored by the 
weight of a walking stick that the Quaker 
was known to carry. 





SUSTAIN THE RIGHT. 


We may not all, with powerful blow, 
Be champions for the right ; 

But all with firm, undaunted brow, 

May stand unshaken ’mid the flow 
Of wrong’s sustained from might ; 

One word may turn the wavering scale, 
One willing, honest hand 

Uphold the cause that else might fail, 
Although by genius planned. 





“People may say what they will about — 


the country air being good for ’em,” said 
Mrs. Partington, ‘‘ and how they fat upon 
it; for my part, I shall always think it’s 
owin’ to the vittles.” 





Somesopy Trop Upon it.—A child, when 
asked why a certain tree grew crooked, re- 
plied: ‘Somebody trod upon it, I suppose, 
when it was a little fellow.” 

How painfully suggestive is that answer ! 





“| wonder what makes my eyes so weak, 
said a loafer toa gentleman.” 

“Why they are ina weak place,” replied 
the latter. 





Economy IN HAVING A SmaLL Wire.—A 
Paris writer on fashions says: ‘Small wo- 
men are alone to be admired and loved.” 
The reason he assigns is that a small woman 
can not possibly cover her little person with 
as many yards of silk, and other costly 
fabrics, as a large woman. As women 
display a luxury in toilet which daily increas- 
es in extravagance, we do not wonder that 
unfortunate bachelors seek a diminutive 
wife, =4 teen aed 
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DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
nn 

The Placer Times and Transcript relates 
the following incident as having occurred 
lately at a shoe store in San Francisco. 
The parties concerned were the proprietor 
of the store and a John Chinaman. Exam- 
ining a pair of boots, the price of which were 
five dollars, John inquired— 

‘“* How muchee you axee for um_ bootee ?” 

In a spirit of waggery, it is presumable, the 
owner replied— 

“Two dollar and a halfee, John. 
cheap bootee, ain’tee ?” 

“Cheap bootee,” said John; who there- 
upon examined a pair, andconcluding to buy 
offered a quarter eagle. 

‘“¢ But,” said the dealer in leather, “ this is 
only enough for one boot. They are two 
dollars and a half apiece ; two boots cost five 
dollars.” 

John was somewhat astonished, said he 
would not buy, and demanded the return of 
his money, but the dealer was inexorable. 

“No, John,” said the latter; “ you have 
got one boot and paid for it. Now give me 
another piece like this, and tae the other.” 

John saw the drift of the game, and was 
at once resolved. 

“Well,” said he, ‘this bootee be mine, 
maybe. I paid for um?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said the dealer. 

‘*‘ And you no give me the other bootee 2?” 
asked John. 

‘“ Not without the money,” said the other. 

“ Well,” said John, “I do with um bootee 
what I please; I cuttee him up.” 

And thereupon John whipped out a knife, 
cut the boot to pieces and threw it into the 
street, exclaiming, as he departed— 

“That am my bootee; that other be your 
bootee ; you sell um to next fool Chinaman 
what come along.” 

At last accounts, the boot dealer was look- 
ing for the man with the wooden leg, to 
whom he might sell the odd boot, and thus 
save expense. 


Very 





Be Auways Busy.—The more a man ac- 
complishes, the more he may. You always 
find those men who are the most forward to 
do good, or to improve the times and man- 
ners, always busy. Who starts our rail- 
roads, or steamboats, our machine shops, 
and our manufactories? Men of industry 
and enterprize. As long as they live they 
work—doing something to benefit them- 
selves and others. Itis just so with a man 
who is benevolent—the more he gives the 
more he feels like giving. We go for activ- 
ity—in body, in mind, in everything. Let 
the gold grow not dim, nor the thought be- 
come stale. 





Lanevace.—Language is the amber ‘in 
which a thousand precious. thoughts have 
been safely embedded and preserved. It has 
arrested ten thousand lightning-flashes of 
genius, which, unless thus fixed and arrested 
might have been as bright, but would have 
also been as quickly passing and perishing 
as the lightning. Words convey the mental 
treasures of one period to the generations 
that follow ; and laden with this, their pre- 
cious freight, they sailsafely across gulfs of 
time in which empires have suffered ship- 
wreck, and the languages of common life 
have sunk into oblivion. : 


One or THe Suerp.—A young man from 
the country came to the city to see his in- 
tended wife, and for a long time could think 
of nothing to say. At last, a great snow fall- 
ing, he took occasion to tell her that his 
father’s sheep would all be undone. ‘‘Well,” 
said she, kindly taking him by the hand, “Tl 
keep one of them.” 








A GOOD RECOMMENDATION. 
——@——— 

“ Please, sir don’t you wanta cabin boy 2?” 

“I do want a cabin boy, my lad,fbut what,s 
thatto you? A little chap like you ain’t fit 
for the berth.” 

“Oh, sir, I’m real strong. I can do a 
great deal of work, if lain’t so very o!d.” 

“ But what are you here for? You don’t 
look like a city boy. Run away from home 
hey 4 & 

“Oh no indeed, sir, my father died and my 
mother is very poor, and I want to do some- 
thing to help her. She let me come.” 

“Well sonny, where are your letters of 
recommendation. Can’t take any boy with- 
out those.” 

Here was a damper. Willie had never 
thought of its being necessary to have letter 
from his minister, or his teachers, or from 
some proper pérson, to prove to strangers 
that he was an honest goodboy. Now what 
should he dot He stood in deep thought, 
the captain meanwhile curiously watching 
the workings of his expressive face. At 
length he put his hand into his bosom, and 
drew out his little Bible, and without one 
word put it into the captain’s hand. The 
captain opened to the blank leaf and read: 

‘* WILLIE GRAHAM, 

“ Presented asareward far regular and 
punctual attendance at Sabbath School, and 
for his blameless conduct there and else- 
where. From his Sunday School Teacher.” 

Capt. McLeod, was not a pious man, but 
he could not consider the case before him 
with a heart unmoved. The little fatherless 
child, standing humbly before him, referring 
him tothe testimony of his Sunday School 
teacher, as it was given in his little Bible 
touched a tender spot in the breast of the 
noble seaman, and clapping Willie heartily 
on the shoulder, said. 

‘“‘ You are the boy for me;” you shall sail 
with me, and if you are as good a lad as I 
think you are, your pockets shan’t be empty 
when you go back to your good mother. 





Tue Prince AND THE Banxer.—The Wan- 
derer, at Vienna, relates the following anec- 
dote: ‘A Jewish banker, of Frankfort, 
while proceeding to Vienna by railway not 
long since, fell into conversation with a gen- 
tleman of very pleasing manners, who was 
in the same carriage with him, and so de- 
lighted was the banker with his new acquain- 
tance, that he offered to give him a letter of 
recommendation to his daughter, who was 
well married in Vienna, and might be of serv- 
ice tohim. The gentleman thanked him, 
and, with a smile, said: ‘I also have one 
of my daughters married at Vienna, and she 
has made a very tolerable match.’ ‘Pray, 
may I presume,’ said the banker, ‘ to ask the 
name of her husband?’ ‘It is the Emperor 
of Austria,’ was the answer, the gentleman 
being the Prince Maximilian of Bavaria.” 





Spinninc Women.—Among our forefathers 
it was a maxim that a young woman should 
never marry until she had spun enough wool 
to furnish her own house; and from this 
custom all unmarried women were called 
‘‘ spinsters,” an appellation they still retain 
in all law proceedings. If the above regula- 
tions were enforced at the present day, what 
a vast number would die old maids! 





No Moruer.—‘*She has no mother!” 
What a volume of sorrowful truth is com- 
prised in that single utterance—no mother! 
Deal gently with thechild. Letnot the cup 
of her sorrows be overflowed by the harsh- 
ness of your bearing, or your unsympathiz- 
ing coldness. Is she heedless ofher doings ? 
forgetful of duty? Is she careless of her 
movements? Remember, oh, remember, 
‘she has no mother !” 





A Spirituat Story.—A lady at Columbus, 
Ohio, recently inquired of the Spirit rap- 
pers how many children she had. 

“ Four,” rapped the spirit. 

The husband, startled at the accuracy, 
stepped up and inquired— 

‘“* How many children have I.” 

“ Two !” answered the rapping medium. 

The husband and wife looked at each 
other, with an odd smile on their faces, a 
moment, and then retired non-believers. 
There had been a mistake made somewhere. 





A Wise Answer.— You must not play 
with that little girl, my dear,” said an inju- 
dicious parent. - 

_‘ But, ma, I like her, she is a good little 
girl, and I’m sure she dresses as prettily as 
I do ; and she has lots of toys.” : 

‘“‘T can’t help that, my dear,” responded 
the foolish snti-American, “her father is a 
shoemaker.” 

“ But I don’t play with her father, 1 play 
with her; she ain’t a shoemaker.” 





A solemn murmur in the soul 
Fills up the world to be, 

As travelers hear the billows roll 
Before they reach the sea. 





Keep out or THE Bramsies.—That which 
happens to the soil, when it ceases to be cul- 
tivated by the social man, happens to man 
himself when he foolishly forsakes society 
for solitude; the brambles grow up in his 
desert heart. 





GenTeeL Peopte.—The young lady who 
lets her mother de the ironing, for fear of 
spreading her hands; the Miss who wears 
thin shoes on arainy day; and the young 
gentleman who is ashamed to be seen walk- 
ing with his father. 





InpustRious PeopLe.—The young lady who 
reads romances in bed; the friend who is 
always engaged when you call; and the 
correspondent who can not find time to an- 
swer your letters. 





SensisLe.—Judge Kent says there are few 
evils to which {a man is subjected that he 
might not avoid, if he would converse more 
with his wife, and follow her advice.” 





“pray, Mr. Professor, what is a periphra- 
sis?” ‘ Madam, itis simply a circumlocu- 
tory cycle of oratorical sonorosity, circum- 
scribing an atom of ideality, lost in a verbal 
profundity.” ‘ Thank you,sir.” 





‘‘ See here, Gripps, I understand you have 
a superior way of curing hams. I should 
like to learn it.” ‘‘ Well, yes; I know very 
well how to cure them ; but the trouble with 
- just now, is to find out a way to pro-cure 
them.” ; 





“« My brudders,” said a wagish colored man 
to a crowd—* in all inflication, in all ob yer 
trubbles, dar is one place you can always 
find sympathy!” ‘“ Whar? whar?” shout- 
ed several. ‘In de dictionary,” he replied, 
rolling his eyes skyward. 





Superficial persons judge men rather by 
their dress and occupations, than by their 
intrinsic merits. The great inventor of the 
spinning-jenny was a barber; and one of the 
most profound of American statesmen, a 
shoemaker. 





That kind of moral instruction is always 
the best which is conveyed in the fewest 
words, and those always to the point. It is 
easy to‘be brief without harshness, and pojnt- 


ed without severity. 
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Markets. 


REMARKS. 


There has been considerable fluctuation in 
the price of flour, with a decline during the 
week past of 50 to 75 cents per barrel. Con- 
siderable quantities of grain and flour are 
arriving, which were purchased during the 
spring for summer delivery. These, with 
the regular supply, are overstocking the 
market, and we shall expect to record a still 
further decline next week. The reports of 
the wheat crop still continue very favorable, 
with the exception of a few localities, where 
insects have commenced their work, and 
some others which were winter killed. The 
wheat harvest is already over in Georgia, 
and other southern States, and has proved a 
first-rate one. 

Corn. By reference to our Prices Cur- 
rent it will be seen that corn is declining 
quite rapidly. Western Mixed, to arrive in 
ten days, has been sold inconsiderable quan- 
tities for 95 cents to $1 00 per bushel. 

Oats are arriving in large quantities and 
there is a heavy decline in the prices. 

Cotton has again advanced tc. to #c. per 
lb., and the Steamer Atlantic arriving to-day 
(Wednesday) from Liverpool, reports anoth- 
er advance of nearly one cent per lb., with a 
second unprecedented week’s sales, amount- 
ing to 152,400 bales, of which 116,970 bales 
were American. This news will cause 
another large advance here. Our last week’s 
report of exports of 130,000 bales in five 
months, referred to this port alone. The to- 
tal exports of cotton from the United States 
since September Ist are 1,944,838 bales, 
which is an excess over the same time last 
year of 87,582 bales. 

The Weather continues cool, with abund- 
ant showers. On Thursday last there was 
a heavy fall of rain, which was general over 
the country. Some begin to fear that the old 
adage of “‘ one extreme following another,” 
will prove true this season; and that to 
counterbalance last year’s heat and drouth, 
we are to have cold and wet this summer. 
Those pinning their faith upon old adages 
may find consolation in the fact that, last 
winter was long and cold, and there was 
wet enough in the form of snow. We 
look, with strong hope, not to say with 
strong expectation, for good weather, and 
abundant crops. But all kinds of food will 
continue to bring remunerative prices to 
farmers. The present arrival brings news 
of partial success of England and France 
against Russia. Every such success argues 
a longer continuance of the war, and a de- 
vastation of some of the richest grain-pro- 
ducing regions of Europe. If our politica! 
rulers can rest quiet, and not get their hands 
into this European embroglio, we may quiet- 
ly go on producing our abundant harvests for 
the belligerants to consume, while we con- 
tinue to grow in national and individual 


wealth and happiness. 
——<g———_—_ 


TveEspay, June 12, 1855. 
Old Potatoes are nearly done for the sea- 
gon. New Potatoes begin to be quite plentiful. The 








market is glutted with green stuff, and exceedingly slow. 
Cucumbers from Charleston, S. C., are 75c. per dozen. 
Squashes, $1 25 per basket. A few new Apples came in 
yesterday from Richmond, Va. Strawberries are quite 
plentiful. Butter, a slight decline. Cheese, same as at 
our last. Eggs, an advance. 


VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes— Bermudas ................ ® bbl. $6 —@6 75 
Charleston, new................... do 5 50@6 — 
AO. OR ss 5. Zocsvbesee se do 5 —@5 50 
Wew-Jersey Mercers .............. do — @ — 
Western Mercers...............-.. do 4—@4 25 
Wie MerGerBl 5 565... eased, do 4—@4 25 
Nova Scotia Mercers............. Pbush. 1 30@1 35 
New-Jersey Carters.........6.... P bbl. — @ — 
Washington County Carters........ do 3 25@3 50 
ER foe FORTS Fay ae do 3-@ — 
Se oer a do 275@3 — 
Yellow Pink Eyes...... ........... do 275@3 — 
I canons a tselabae~ seater do 2 50@2 75 
Turnips—Ruta Baga................... do 1 87@2 2% 
Whute bunch, new .............. #100 4 50@6 — 
DUN Ts cre cccaaas sect cc oe ® bbl. — @ — 
Bermuda Reds, new, .............+ do 5 00@5 50 
New-Orleans Reds ..............- do 5 —@5 5 
Cabbage Sprouts .............0.e005 P bbl — @ 50 
SE BONN os = 55 iaeeae saeco Rsbeo % 3-—-@ — 
ASParagus.......seesseeeeee # 100 bunches. 6 —@10 
Cabanas EE. Woe LP 50@ 75 
el SN Ane ae ® basket. — @ — 
Rhubarb. ........ PPP ORME: #P 100bunch. 4 —@6 — 
NBG. 85 bik'skw ceil 4b shore do. 50@ — 
2 ee rere do. 62@1 — 
Cucumbers........ BVA Se P1100 4—@6 — 
NI PCs cc ce dl P bbl 350@ — 
PIEEAIINS «oo ceSeiceccc, Redhids abot # bus 2-@ — 
ES ® 100 baskets 2—@6 — 
PONRG SE: B52. Shoo Ts skewer se ceeiye ® bbl. $4 50@5 — 
RON iin Zu thid'g ons sob be ons ions #P tb. 20@23c. 
NET PES hry. eee do 9@1 1c. 
NC ice sae bonds a inpbioaetinnnrs # doz. —@18c. 
eG 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


WeEpneEspbay June 13, 1855. 

The supplv of cattle to-day is 2,319, which is about 250 
more than last week. This is certainly a full supply, but 
less than might have been, since we learn about 1,000 are 
lying off in the country. Whether the owners will make 
a hit or not by this operation, it is certain they avoida 
loss to-day. Those who were present spoke rather de- 
ploringly of the trade, and thought owners in general de- 
cidedly “ stuck,” as they expressed it. One man says he 
is losing a *‘ barrel of money ” weekly, and at the present 
rate, thinks he shall soon lose two barrels a week. 

With the large number of cattle on hand, and the 
moderate prices, the butchers take hold pretty freely, 
though they take some liberties, and are inclined to have 
their own way. There is evidently no such thing as 
monopoly or combination among the brokers. 

Thecattle are generally of good quality for western 
cattle, and in some cases excellent. Still, if any-one 
wishes poor catt.e, there was room enough for a pick. 

It will be seen that swine are very high, higher in fact 
than ever before. They are very scarce and sell quickly 

We give only a few items. 

Barney Bartam, was selling 187 tip-top Lllinois beeves 
owned by N. Denny, of Ohio, near South Bloomfield. 20 
sold to Johu Harris, for $100 ® head, and 10 sold for 105. 
This they estimate is not quite llc. This was part of a 
drove of 224, which has been fed nearly 20,000 bushels of 
corn, for which Mr. Denny paid just 30c. ® bushel. He 
is losing money. 

White & Ulery, was selling 122 fine Illinois cattle, which 
would weigh about775 ibs. a head. They brought from 
lvc.@1lc, 

Wm. Belden, was selling 104 fine Kentucky cattle, 
owned by Franklin Ford of Ohio. The price and weight 
was the same as those above. 

Williams & Murray, were selling a fair lot of cattle for 
the kind, originally from Texas, and owned by Wm. Ran- 
kins. These cattle were driven to Missouri last July, and 
thence to Illinois. They would average about 650 ibs. and 
were selling at 9c. to 10c. 

Geo. Ayrault, was selling 189 mixed, still-fed Illinois 
cattle, owned by John Morris, at from 10c.@llc. 4 sold 
for $97 50 P head. 

W. W. Hoag, was selling 34 good Illinois cattle, owned 
by W. H. Crane, at from 9}c.@10}c. They came through 
from La Porte, by Toledo, Buffalo, and the CentralR. R, 
at a cost of $12 P head, which is $1 50 ® head more than 
by the Dunkirk, Buffalo, and New-York City R. R. route. 
They charge $150 P head higher on the Lakes than last 





year. 
The following are about the highest and lowest prices: 
Extra quality ....... FS sees cleternSeness tin 10}@1 1c. 
Good retailing quality. ..:s:srsespevere pies OH@IOL, 





Anietior Go. Ua. eee 8@9}c.= 
Cows and Calves iicsss sooo ose veeses $30@$65. 
WHOIS, . bias vitks csnsuk cian aides. 3.04 4c.@6c. 
SPTID, Gs. > 0h 5 Sas hs 2s 0 USS Ic.@7ic. 

ON ccs Kos sidan tanned as cheese? £74@9c 


Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 
A.M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-BAY. 


DROUIN ise hbvesanvaae 2319 — 
Gs ivi ch s 625 setuias _ — 
WOR ae isonebelvdepeses 837 -—— 
Sheep and lambs,........ 575 ance 
Deas 0% Ei ip c0eca, 480 — 

Of these there came by the Erie Railroad—beeves. . 1100 

RBS 

5 nied OO OL Ex cee 480 

By the Harlem Railroad—Beeves.................. _ 

Cows...... pacits + >.cbewted — 

Veals...... ohtdse Sea gba 837 

Sheep and Lambs....... 575 

By the Hudson River Railroad...............+e.00- 600 

EDD cc cciccaccssectdipes ~- 

By the Hudson River Boats—Beeves............... 600 

a APRS eee _ 
New-York State furnished—beeves.......... 142 
Ohio, Fw ears sila, Saat 618 
Indiana, ee ee 206 
Illinois, S,  sedscuwbhe ds Kubobles 846 
Texas ° OO” hb agaten up oct eens 154 
Kentucky, Ss clackhpbacdea wekahs 304 
Connecticut, MS 'Sesesiebwat beens « — 
Wisconsin, SS). recede Cone speek te ate 51 
Virginia, ae TE ee - 


The report of sales for the week, at Browning’s, are as 
follows : 


ee Teer ae. ee ee 2425 
Ep Lbickbibcindnind b¥bs:s500sks shaacese adres 228 
Mas oes cikackse cs seceead oa Rita tee aeons 42 


The following sales were made at Chamberlain’s : 


UE SOUS CHINE oo oh oss cniek coos de celeeeee. 9@11c. 
114 Cows and Calves................6.. $25@$65 
3,842 Sheep and Lambs..... ............. $2@$12 
OE TREES cds chincbeete'cbncGas 60 ithe tees 4@6ic 


The Sheep Market is better than last week, and closes 
favorably. The sales are brisk, and the market lightly 
supplied. Mr. McGraw sold 75 extra Kentucky sheep at 
an average of $7 50 perhead. The average price is about 
$4 per head. 

The following are the sales for the week by Mr. Mc- 
Graw, sheep broker at Browning’s : 











PRR DONOD, POO. 602. occ csccccsccsisessen $454 32 
SOPIOR, WUT 5 5. <i0:5 pp cose scegeesnss? 556 50 
DEPT. os coe Se sbeeensisnabieeee Seeks s . 146 00 
ee Te oe ee 195 25 
SINE ors Shs canenannidge tuiedeeness 315 71 
BES OOD isiinc sv tvceweee sss Bans gerweees 527 12 
SEEMED 555.9005 Sap 9s8 sods agledueee ties s 69 00 
BOEs, Insect pas sosecbncaeanaeerteees 367 50 
101 Dien. fxbh tossactek haste ee 409 62 
_ eS See ne pe EL EE 71 75 

BT MED igh cteesesedsahedttndees sabe 1226 02 
RN 5 5s Scncs ciesdenine scab 467 87 
RE PPAR aca sisetnsweseesen deen 5 s5 hiss 119 00 
Ce oe ee ee 163 7. 

TL BL  senniinnie ennai gc lutnusint eunweidl 26 00 

BE FOR ao cin a n00n due Capa ths eatees pak 453 37 
Pe IN ts cis sscecstctetceess teeta tere 135 50 

EME ot cts vadguss (caste careers e 33 00 
OMS. cpettn sss s<n'seaxne cam ee ele Bs 40 00 
1433 $5,755 38 
Average........ $4 
PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, §c., §¢ 
hes— 
ms 3 SOE CORE, 155... os cece eds P 100 bh. — —@ 5 75 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1855...... 2.00.56 5. sense 6 L@— — 
Aer pay 
American, Gray and White............. — 45 @—50 
jeeswax— 
American Yellow.......... .-+++sseeees — 6@— 27} 
Live P chaldron— — @ 7 50 
RINGS ssp sais once cgneneainks cesann, gbien —-— @— — 
MIN c5 tine pesens Senos’ cancer egcrreteus® 575 @ 6 — 
CYP TTLEPEELL ERIE LET by dace the 5 @— — 
Anthracite P 2,000 b. 5 50 @— — 
Gunny Cloth .. © ccseeseseees # yard.— 13@— — 
t Upiand. Florida. Mobile. N. O. & Texas 
Ordinary...... 10% 102 10% 10% 
Middling...... 12t 12¢ 12} 12} 
Middling Fair. 13 13 134 14 
a 134 13} 14 14} 
TUS eh so ee st-obess ooct tsehinet P b.— 138 @— 14} 
MOh@.ccrrereeens vpesoogeneveegvevevvesm 86 me VG 
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Brazil, ..s.c wea sad SoS edes ots Weegee ..— 10 @— 114 
pn EMail ed te site e tepoyapaiiil — 11 @— 12} 
St. Domingo.........- Wis vis (cash)..... -— 9@— % 
ax— 

JOPSCY ccs cee cecscecccceveccceccccssy? Di 8 Ma 9 

Flour and Meal— 

State, common brands............ enheuin 925 @— — 
State, straight brands..................6. 9 37 @— — 
State, favorite brands..... sited Wie dig hs a 9 43 @— — 
Western, mixed do............ .ecceseces 9 623@— — 
Michigan and Indiana, straight do....... 9 75 @10 — 
Michigan, fancy brands................. 10 — @— — 
Ohio, common to good brands.......... ——@9%7 





Ohio, TANCY OFANAS, .. ooo vescee ceecec cree — — @10 — 
Chio, Indiana, and Michigan, extra do. 7) — @10 25 





























Genesee, fancy brands...............+. — @— — 
Genesee, extra brands..............000. 10 75 @12 — 
oT ae b ove AEN 00/85 00> Cnndind 10 37 @— — 
PORE G WING oi. eck Sees 6edels ce ¥eeek ovis 1l— @—— 
Geurgetown.........050. secoce Rares ll — @11 25 
Petersburg City.........seccceccesccceell — @— — 
Richinond Country..... angihibesieia anata —— @il — 
BIORBNGTIR a5 iiss 3:5 « Kamaby ee sae ose ceines —— @il — 
Baltimore, Howard-Street......... ..... ——@i1- 
VOR WUT 85505 Ge. TTPO es OH SHS 750 @— — 
Corn Meal, Jersey 512 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine............++++. 5 37 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ punch.— — @22 50 
rain— 

. Wheat, White Genesee......... #P bush.— — @ 275 
Wheat, do. Canada, (in bond, .......... — — @2 50 
Wheat, Southern, White................. 

ROE, CIO, WU RIOD 6 0.5 6.5 cise ono ccsiccscee 

Wheat, Michigan, White au 

Raye, Merion is. i vie 5 ee. : 

Corn, Round Yellow............seeeeee. 

Corn, Round White........ seutaot B....— — @ 1 07 
Corn, Southern White........:......... —— @1 08 
Corn, Southern Yellow..............s008 —— @1 08 
Corn, Southern Mixed...............06. ——@-—— 
Corn, Western Mixed...............+. —— @1 03 
Corn, Western Yellow........... . ee @— — 
WEEE. pce state ce rie eed v0 sees ee 

Oats, River and Canal...........-. 

Oats, New-Jersey.............seeee oa 

GRR PROUT ess gave cess cicetc spaseecs 

nent MEAGRSIUV OU «sv ccscccescce 
North TRAV OR) J TMIOO 6.253 w 25.00 8d Keg hb <e 

Lime— 

Rockland, Common ................ # bbl — —@—87 

Molasses— 

New-Orleans...... ....- eer P gall.— 27 @— 31 
Porto Rico — 27 @— 32 
Cuba Muscovado — 22 @— 26 
WERIONT CUB icc ecs tees ccecteese sesces — 23 @— 26 
ongeke” RE Bree Ren Rage penne en ——@—2%4 
— 
Thin Oblong, a FP ee eT P tun.— — @42 — 
Thick, Round, Country.................. —— @—— 
Provisions— 
Beef, Mess, Country, 
Beef, Mess, City......... 
Beef, Mess, extra..............- us aewten 
Beef, Prime, Country, .............+08 a 9— 
SURE, EIR, SAY © fs dena doesn secice acess —— @— — 
Beef, Prime Mess..........,...++- # tce.21 — @%4 — 
Fes Sid ENS ao i ee Soe cede 15 12 @— — 
ps Oe rr ee 19 — @— — 
pe errr rere rerr ric 15 — @— — 
Lard, Ohio, prime, in barrels....... P b.— 10 @— — 
Wams, Pickled......... ... reves wateeee ——@— % 
Shoulders. -PiGkIOU.... <. <00:0000 0000s dome —— @— it 
Beef Hams, in Pickle....... # bbl.— — @21 — 
Went sTeMOR OG, 605505 6.8 cc cc ed cee eul’ ib.— — @— — 
Butter, Orange County..............+-+. — 23 @— 25 
Cheese, fairto prime.................00. — 5@—10 
i?) 
EMM No <5. cle ccaseesoes Pemewaieee ee Ph —@— 6} 
pe ET Ce eee veeeem 7 @— 13 
I Sian BESS Mii deeee wweceaces —— @—- — 
Re OMDINNO 55 6 si vie snsbs Woes een etagees — 12 @— 15 
ot AR Rn) te et ee eee — 12 @— 20 
et ak ss an neat ga kale Caner pastoignee — 35 @— 43 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers....... ..— 20 @ 1 — 
Bilarida: Wrapper ess iicv as § «seis 0 estied vor — 15 @— 60 
Connecticut, Seed Leaf,................. — 6 @ 18 
Pennsylvania, Seed Leef............... — — @— 12 
‘ool— 

a Saxony Fleece........... P ib.— 38 @— 42 
American, Full Blood Merino............ — 36 @— 37 
American, } and # Merino... ...... ...... — 30 @— 33 
American, Native and ¢ Merino.. ....... — 25 @— 28 
Superfine, Pulled, Country...... ...... — 30 @— 32 
No. 1, Pulled, Country. .......... «2.2.00. — 23 @— 25 

Advertisements. 





rr OW 
TERMS—(inuvariably cash before insertion) : 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. : 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 
No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 








wIUPERIOR SOUTHDOWN SHEEP.— 
The subscriber would sell a few Yearlings and Lambs, the 
get of his celebrated import ed Prize Ram 112, from ewes which, 
like him, were winners at the Royal Ag. Society Show in Eng- 
land, and also from ewes selected from the flock of JONAS 
WEBB, Eszq., expressly to be bred to 112. 
He would also se}l a few imported Ewes. 
SAMUEL THORNE, 
“ Thornedale,”’ Washinzton Hollow, 
92—95n1 208 Dutches Co., N. Y. 
ILLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden- ane, 
Manafactarer of Blenk Bo ks,an Importer and.Dealer 
in PAPER and STATIONERY of every description. Partic- 
ar attention paid to orders. 78-130 








INEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
JUNE EXHIBITION, 


TO BE HELD AT 
CLINTON HALL, ASTOR-PLACE, 
On TUESDAY, JUNE 19, 1855. 
Open from 1 till 10 o’clock, P. M. 
An Address will be delivered in the evening by 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT, ESQ. 
Admission to non-members, Twenty-five Cents. 


A favorable juncture having presented itself, the Society 
has determined to augment its Monthly June Exhibition, 
and throwit open tothe public at a charge of admission. 
This will take the place of its usual Semi-annual Exhibi- 
tion. Through the liberality of some of our friends, we 
are enabled to get up this Exhibition without expense to 
the Society, the prizes being very generously volunteered 
by the gentlemen whose names are annexed. We are 
also greatly indebted to the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and the Mercantile Library Association, who have, 
in the kindest manner, proffered us free use of their 
Rooms in Clinton Hall, Astor-place, where the Exhibition 
will be held. 

We confidently trust to the well-known spirit of our 
amateurs and florists to make this show one of peculiar 
interest, and would suggest that they bring none but their 
best specimens. It is requested thatall articles be brought 
in by 11 o’clock. We would urge exhibiters to prepare 
beforehand a list of their articles to hand to the Secretary. 
It is important that the articles be correctly labeled. + he 
expense incurred in bringing articles to the Exhibition will 
be paid by the Committee. The Exhibition will open at 
1 o’clock P. M., and close at 10, and will be held under 
the usual Rulesofthe Society. The awards ofthe Judges 
will be read off during the evening. For the $3 and $5 
prizes, medals will be given. Prizesof less value may be 
takenin silver ware of equivalent value, if preferred. For 
articles of merit, not provided for by this list, the Society 
will award its Diploma, on recommendation of the Judges. 


PLANTS IN POTS, * 


For the best collection........ $5 00, by Edward G. Falle 
For the second best............ 3 00, by H. M. Schieffelin, 
For best collection of Fuchsias.5 00, by James W. E] well. 
For second best................ , by Shepherd Knapp. 
For best collection of Cacti....3 00, by Peter B. Mead. 
For second best................ 2 00, by Jacob C. Parsons, 
For best Plant in Flower...... 3 00, by C. F. Lindslev. 
For second best...... ceeseeee: 200, by D. E. Wheeler. 
CUT ROSES. 
For best collection............ $8 00, by Willson G. Hunt. 
For second best................ 5 00, by Shepherd Kuapp 
For best 24 named Roses...... 3 00, by C. F. Lindsley. 
For second beit...... 0.0233 oes. 2 00, by Cornelius Oakley. 
STRAWBERRIES. 
For best collection............ $5 00, by John Groshon. 


For second best................3 00, by Lambert Suvdam. 

For best quart of one variety...3 00, by Wilson G. Hunt. 

For second best...........s... 200, by J. B. Herrick. 
HOT HOUSE GRAPES. 

For best, 4 bunches, (2kinds).. $5 00, by T. Netterville. 


For second best....... date aR aes 3 60, by Wilson G. Hunt. 

For best 2 bunches, (1 kind)....3 00, by Wilson G. Hunt. 

For second best.............+6- 200, by Wilson G. Hunt. 
GOOSEBERRIES. ‘ 

For best quart................ $2 00, by Wilson G. Hunt. 

For second best........ eres. 1 00, by J. B. Herrick. 


BOUQUETS AND BASKETS. 
For best pair of hand bouquets.$5 90, by James Knight. 


For second best..... ....... «- 3 00, by Clinton Gilbert. 
For best parlor bouquet........ 5 00, by Shepherd Knapp. 
For second best....... + eee...-3 00, by Wm. Mandeville. 






For best Floral Basket. 
For second best...... 


ol 00, by Thomas Hunt. 
s+eeee....3800, by Dr. Jacob Harsen. 
CUT FLOWERS. 
For best collection of Herbaceous 

Plants é .-»$5 00, by Wilson G. Hunt. 
For second best.............. 3 00, by C. F. Lindsley. 
For best collection of Verbenas.3 00, by James De Gray. 





For second best...............- 2 00, by Stephen Crowell. 
For best seedling Verbena (cutor 
AD BOGS Saco neesecvew i ccsiouk 3 00, by A, A. Leggett. 
Forsecond best.............. - 200, by A. A. Leggett. 
92n1207 
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MPORTED MONARCH, by Priam, out 
of Delphine by Whisker, will stand the present season at 
. G. Morris’s Herdsdale Farm, 134 miles from Scarsdale depot, 
and 24 miles from New-York by Harlem Railroad. Terms, $20 
the Season for mares not thoroughbred, and $50 for thorough- 
bred. Pasturage $3 io month. Accidents an at the 
risk of the owner. ll business connected with the horse to be 
addressed to *‘ Monarch’s Groom, Scarsdale P. O., Westchester 
County, N. Y.” A portrait taken from life, with performance 
on the turf, full iw &c., will be forwarded by mail, by ad- 
dressing L. G. MORRIS, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

April 24, 1855. 86—tin1193 


NOWLSON’S FARRIER OR HORSE- 

DOCTOR.—The greatest book forthe treatment of dis- 
eased horses ever printed—containing also valuable hints for 
choosing n gone horse, and directions for training horses. By 
J.C. KNOWLSON,F.Q.R. Price®25 cents. 

This is a plainly writen treatise on horses and horse diseases, 
by one of the most eminent English fatrriers ever known. Mr. 

nowlson, the author, was none of your theoretical geniuses 
called gentlemen farriers. He was a plain, honest, hard-work- 
ing man who doctored the horses with his own hands and his 
own preparations. He treated more than a hundred thousand 
horses in his life time, having practised fifty odd years ; and he 
made a record of each case, so as to judge of other similar cases. 
This is the way he gained his popularity. He died a few years 
ago, leaving e property equal to $150, in Yankee money; yet 
he was a hard-working man to the end of his life. This isthe 
only Horse-Doctor book that can be relied on. 

AGENTS WANTED in all parts of the United States and 
Canada, to sell this and other valuable works. Sample copies 
with catalogue of Maps, Books, Charts and Prints sent by mail 

post-paid) upon receipt of price. Address : 
A. RANNEY., Publisher, 
No. 195 Broadway, New-York. 

N. B.—Editors copying the above shall receive a copy of the 

vork (post-paid. ) 89—92n1183 











LITTLE GIANT 


CORN AND COB MILL 
PATENTED 1854. 


Puls MILL has doubtless attained a more 
sudden celebrity for doing its work with rapidity and ease 
than any other article of laboreaving m: Try ever presented 
to the Agricultural world; the merit. of w: consists chiefl 

in the peculiar arrangement of first breaking, then crushing and 
crumbling the cob‘at the center of the mill. ‘Thus lessening the 
strain upon both mill and team, the chief work of crushing be- 
ing thrown upon the central parts of the judicious application 


of leverage ae . 
For portabilit snpiiciy of construction, and convenience of 
use, the LITTLE GIANT has no equal. It wei from e 


to five hundred pounds, according to size, and can be put in ope- 
ration by the farmer in twenty minutes, without expense or 
mechanical aid. 

These MILLS are guaranteed in the most positive manner 
against breakage or derangement, and warranted to grind feed 
from ear corn, and grits or fine hominy from shelled corn, with a 
degree of ease and convenience for farm purposes never attained 


ore. 
Will grind from 10 to 15 bushels per hour, according to di 
< Suainen, and can be worked advantageously wih sie otwe 
orses. 
Sole Agent for New-York and vicinity, 
R. L. ALLEN, 
91— 189 and 191 Water-street. 


O NURSERYMEN. —WANTED—To 
negotiate. as Agent for a Company, for a large quantity of 
NURSERY STOCK, suitable for stocking a Nursery in Ili- 
nois. Address (inclosing stamp), 
91—94n1204 WM. DAY. 


Onion and Carrot Growers, | 
READ! 


HE NEW PATENT HAND CULTII- 
VATOR, of which Hon. Wm. H. Conover, an exten- 
sive Onion grower, of Freehold, N. J., says: “I would 
not be without one for $100, if it could not be procured for 
less,”—for sale by 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
GRIFFING & BROTHERS, 60 Courtland-st. 
And JOHN GANSE, Manufacturer, 
90.931n1202 134 Thompson-st., New-York. 











By James M. MILLER & Co. 


HIRD GRAND ANNUAL SALE OF 

SHORT HORNS, DURHAM AND CROSSES FROM 
THEM, with the best approved AMSTERDAM, DUTCH and 
Pure bred AYRSHIRES. 


THURSDAY, June 14, 1855, at 12 o’clock, 


on the farm of JAMES BATHGATE, Esq., one mile from Ford- 
ham. and 14 miles from the City Hall, New-York city, by Har- 
lem Railroad cars, running hourly. 

Being desirous of making my pledge good to the cattle owners 
to have an annual sale, and having the use again of Mr. Bath- 
gate’s capacious premises, I shali se}l as above stated. 

None but cattle of the well-known breeds -or established 
character, will be received; and every animal offered must be 
sold without reserve. 

The sale will come off rain or shine. 

Every facility will be offered by the Hudson River. Harlem 
ar a Railroads to those who choose to take stock 
to the sale. 

For further particulars and catalogues, apply to the Auction- 
eer, 81 Maiden-lane, New-York. 89—92n1199 


UPERIOR THOROUGHBRED DEVON 


CATTLE, AND ESSEX PIGS FOR SALE. 

The subscriber having purchased trom Mr. W. P. Wainwright 
his interest in the herd of Devon Cattle hitherto owned con- 
jointly by them, will continue to give his strict attention to the 
breeding and raising of this increasingly popular breed. Hay- 
ing now a herd of over twenty head, bred entirely from animals 
of his own importation, he is enabled to offer for sale a few young 
bulls and heifers of very superior quality. 

Also, constantly on hand thoronghored ESSEX PIGS, de- 
ee bao the by imported st aa oie 

For fall particulars as to price, . e 5 ress 

“April, 1855. ares Oe WAINWRIGHT 


87—94n1195 Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


p vrs DEVON HERD: BOOK. 
’ NOW READY, 

A large supply of both Ist and 2d Volumes bound in one book 
and containing all the subject connected with the Devon records 
of both England and America up to the present time ; also as a 
frontispiece the beautilul engraving of the celebrated picture 
known as the “ Quartly Testimonial,” which is a full length 

rtrait of Mr. Francis Quartly, now living, at 91 years of age. 
t is also illustrated with two animals, prize winnersin England. 
Price $1 60, and can had by losing the it 4 
Johnson, Cor. Sec. of N. Y. State Society, Albany, N. Y.; Lu- 
ther Tucker, Ed. of Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y.; ‘Sand- 














ford Howard, Boston, Mass.; D. D. T. Moore, Ed. Wool Grower 
and Stock Register, Rochester, N. Y.; A. B. en, Ed. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, New-York ; Sam’l Sands, Ed. American 


Farmer, Baltimore, Md.; A. M. Spangler, Ed. Progressive Farm- 
er, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lee & Redmonds, Eds. Southern Cultiva- 
tor, Augusta, Ga.; and Wm. McDougall, Ed. Canadian a 
Toronto, Canada. It ime me pleasure to_ state that Mr. Davy 
has solicited Mr. S. Howard, of Boston Cultivator, to collect 
pedigrees and illustrations in this country, for the 3d volume 
and has authorized Mr. H. to obtain information as to any and 
all mistakes which nay have heen made as to the recording of 
American animals in Davy’s 2d volume, and such corrections 
WGie plan propuand in; that thei pesiateemiiha Siperaiiten cal 
e plan pro} is, that the i col- 

lected by Mr. Howard: as the Editor in shall be for- 
warded to Mr. Davy, anda of those collected by Mr. Dow 
will be sent to Mr. Howard. The whole matter will be publish 
in America for our use. and also in England their use; by 
which means an American and E Herd Book wi! 
be united. and the price reasonable, as the expense of English 

rinting and duties will be saved. s ; has 

een bronght about by Mr. Davy’s feeling and liberalit 
towards this country; and I am y the instrument throug! 
which Mr. Davy acts, and from this time forth Mr. Howard will 
receive all communications on the subject, as will appear by 
reference to his advertisement. i 

All editors who will give the above three insertions will re- 
ceive a copy of the Ist, 2d, and 3d_ volumes 

L, G@. MORRIS, 4 merican Agent for 
90-93n1203 J. T. Davy’s Devon Herd Book. 
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ANY AGRICULTURAL WO 


ON HAMILTON, LIBERTY, AND UNION STREETS ; 


WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
REMOVED TO ° 

NO. 52 STATE-STREET ALBANY, N. Y. 

e 

The Proprietors of the above-named establishment being the sole owners and manufacturers of 
EMERY’S PATENT HORSE POWER, &c., 
(FALL ARRANGEMENTS WITH OTHER PARTIES FOR THEIR MANUFACTURE HAVING EXPIRED,.44 
have formed a new Copartnership, under the firm name of 


EMERY BROTHERS, 


And will continue the manufacture and sale of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY, as heretofore, at the 
old stands of EMERY & CO. By this arrangement the united efforts, and interest of the Brothers, long known to the public, are 
sec , and no exertions will be spared to meet the wishes of those dealing in and using the class of implements they manufacture 
—their leading branch being the manufacture of the justly celebrated 

Emery’s Patent Changeable Geered Railroad Horse Powers, 
With the machines to be propelled by it, as Threshing machines, Saw Mills, and Machinery generally. 


These Powers having been submitted repeatedly tothe most severe tests and trials to determine their relative merit and utilit 
with those of every known manufacturer, have without exception been awarded the highest prizes for superiority—among whic: 


were the following : 











N. ¥. STATE AGRIC’L SOCIETY, 1854, 1853, 1852, 1851, 1850. } MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1853. 
OHIO STATE BOARD OF AGRICUL., 1854, 1853, 1852, 1851. | MISSOURI STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1853. 
MICHIGAN STATE AGRICUL’L SOCIETY, 1853, 1852,1851. | AMERICAN INSTITUTE, - - - - = =~ 1852, 1851. 
INDIANA STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1853. |} NEW-YORK CRYSTAL PALACE, - - - - 1853. 
ILLINOIS STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1853. | CANADA PROVINCIAL SOCIETY, - - - 1852,1851. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE AGRICULT’L SOCIETY, 1853. | CONNECTICUT STATE AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 1854. 


WARRANTY, ECONOMY, CAPACITY, &c. 


THE TWO-HORSE POWER and THRESHER. is capable, with three or four men, of threshing from 175 to 225 bushels, of 
wheat or rye, and the ONE-HORSE POWER from 75 to 125 bushels of wheat or rye ; or both kinds of Powers, &c., are capable of 
threshing double that amount of oats, barley or buckwheat, per day, of ordinary fair yiejd. Ifthe crops be extrordinarily heavy or 
light, greater or less results will follow. . 

_ These Powers, Threshers, &c., are warranted to be of the best materials and workmanship, and to operate as represented by 
itus Circular, to the satisfaction of the purchasers, together with a full right of using them in any territory of the United States, 
oie to be returned within three months,and home transportation and full purchase money refunded if not found accept:ble to 
purchasers. A . 

The public may rest assured the reputation heretofore earned for our manufactures, shall be fully sustained, by using none but 
the best material and workmanship; and by a strict attention to business, they hope to merit and enjoy a continuance of the pat- 
ronage heretofore so liberally bestowed, which we respectfully solicit. 

N. B.—All articles bear the name of “ EMERY” in raised letters upon the cast iron parts, and however much others may re- 
semble them, none are genuine without this mark. : 

Full descriptive illustrated price Catalogues sent gratis on application. 


PRICES FOR 1855. 








Emery’s Patent Changeable Horse Power Thresher, Sep- | Set of Bands for Machine. ..... aconiag + 84:00 gies cine nenepie $5 
arator, Bands, &c., for two horses $160 | Portable Circular Saw Mills, with 24 inch circular saw, 
i ad oh pe oe es eee eee eee 128 for wood cutting, &C. .....--..+eeeeee eee seers ee 37 
Do. Two-Horse Power, with Thresher and Cleane Extra Table and saw for Slitting Boards, and Fencing 
combined ..... a. SE Gr as sace a hipclceet atm .. 245} Stuff, and general shop use..............-.esese00s 
Do. Patent Two-horse Power.................-.05-- 116 | Cross-cut Saw, arrangements improved to attach to 
Se ee CC eee eee -» . 85 power for cutting 10g8..............s.c-.eccccsces 
Do. Thresher and Separator, 14 by 26inch cylinder... 40 | Churn attachment, (for one or more churns)... ...... 12 





EMERY ROTHERS. 


Avsany, N. Y., March 15, 1855. [90,2,4,6n1201] 








ARDEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 
assortment ofthe different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. : 
Gq RASS SEEDS.— Timothy, Red Top, 
Kentucky Blne, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
scented Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tall Oat and 
Spurrey. ' 
Red and White Clover 


Lucerne, 

Saintfoin. 

Alyske Clover. 
Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


ARMERS AND GARDENERS WHO 

can not get manure co will find a cheap and powerful 
substitute in the IMPROVED POUDRETTE madejby the sub- 
scribers. The small quantity used, the ease with which it is 
applie t, and the powerful stimulus it gives to vegetation, ren- 
ders i. the cheapest and best manure in the world. It causes 
plants to come up quicker, to grow faster, to yield ‘heavier and 
Eeoe earlier than any other manure in the world, and unlike 
other fertilizers, it can be brought in direct contact with the 
plant. Three dollars’ worth is sufficient to manure an acre of 
corn. Price, delivered free of cartage or : pack: on boafd of 
vessel or railroad in New-York city, $150 per barrel, for any 
quantity over six barrels. 1 barrel, $2; 2barrels, $3 50; 3 bar- 
rels, $5 00; 5 barrels, $800. A Fees let with information and 


directions will be sent gratis and post-paid, to any one applyin 
for the same. 7 IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
Address, the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, best Field Seeds, pure and perfectly fresh, including 
{No. 74 Cortland-street, New-York pt crea _ Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 
inter Rye. 


Oats, of several choice kinds. 

Corn, of great vesiety- 

Spring and Winter Vetches. 

PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 
for the farmer and planter. 


UCKWHEAT—Choice and clean, for 
Seed. 

ARLEY—California and Two-rowed va- 
iety. 

rURNIP AND RUTA BAGA, of every 


choice kind. 
JM ISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 
ange, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
Millet, Broom Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 


Rice. 
RUIT TREES.—Choice varieties, inclu- 
~*~ the Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nec- 
tarine, &c., &c. 
RNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 
BERY.—Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 


Shrubs and for such foreign kinds as have become acclimated. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


MERY’S PATENT CHANGEABLE 
HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS and SEPARATORS. 


WATERTOWN, Mass., Oct. 19 1854 
Lop! MANUFACTURING COMPANY : 
Gentiemen—At the request of John P. Cushing, Esq., of this 
pas I have, for the last five years, purchased from you 200 
arrels of POUDRETTE per annum, which he has used upon his 
i lebrated en in thistown. He gives it al- 
together the preference over every artificial manure, (Guano 
not excepted), ae of it in the highest terms.as a manure for 
the kitchen en, esp lly for potat 
am, gentlemen, te ee gpm 
Your obedient, servant. 
70—121n1152 BENJAMIN DANA. 


ORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS, 
(QUEENS PATENT,) 

Tue best Forge in market for 

Blacksmiths’ te nae ee — 

A i an- 

Sontractors on Railroads 

and Public Works, Coppersmiths, 
Gas Fitters, &c., &c. 

Also, an improved PORTABLE 

pany abd URNACE for Jew- 


—,) ists, 8, &ec. 

4 ot _—- _ me 
with s ding loors to protect the 
fire from wind and rain when used 
out doors, and for perfect safety 




















and free escape of smoke when ‘ - 4 
Used indoors. “They arecompact |  oubie do do. 116 60 
Zz "‘thacmlarn with tti Do. do. do., with Thresher and Separator, 160 00 
: ¢ ‘ irculars with particulars and Single do. 0. do. do. 128 00 
prices will be forwarded up? PEDERICK P. FLAGLER eh mer 
Sole Manufacturer, 210 Water-st., New-York. R. L. ALLEN Sole Agent for New-York. 


85—136n1190eow 189 and 191 Water-street. 


pe 





EAGLE FAN MILL. 





HE BEST AND CHEAPEST GRAIN 
AND SEED SEPARATOR EVER OFFERED 
IN THIS MARKET. : 
The superiority of this Fan consists 

_First—In cleanmg without a screen, by separating the impu- 
rities, such as chess, cockle, smut, &c.. by the blast alone, con- 
sequently saving the loss of the small sound kernels of wheat 
which must go through a screen. 

Second—An arrangement by which a part of the sound and 
pertect grains are separ:ted from the rest for seeding, leaving 
the balance in a ¢" marketable condition, so that the 
rome | need sow only such grain as contains the germ of 
growth. 

Third—Smaller seed, such as grass and clover seed, are 


.| cleaned in the most perfect manner. 


Fourth—F ans built on this plan will clean grain, both in the 
first and second cleaning, faster and better than any others now 


In use. 
Fifth—The cheapness and durability of its construction. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 





Books FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, 
on receipt of the price annexed. 
Furnished by R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
scene Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
s. 

II, Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

III. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

IV. The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 

V. Prize ae on Manures. By S.L. Dana. Price 25 cents. 

VI. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture. Price 25cents. _ 

VII. The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation 
Price 25 cents, 

VIII. Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. 
Price 25 cents. 

[X. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies 
Price 25 cents. 

X. The Hog—its Di and Ma t. Price 25 cents. 

XI. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., &c 
Price 25 cents. 

XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry. 

XIII. Chemistry made Easy for the Use of 
25 cents. 

XIV. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
beak published. Price $1. 

XV. The American Field Book of Manures. 
the Fertilizers known, with directions for use. 
Price $1 25. 

XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 

XVIII. Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 

XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25. 

XX. Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. 

XXI. Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 


erents. 
‘, XXII. Johnston’s Lectures on Practical’Agriculture. Paper, 
price 25 cents. 5 
XXIII. Johnson’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. * 
XXIV. Johnson’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology. Price $1. 
XXV. Randall’s sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 
XXVI. Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 
XXVII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 
XXVIII. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and 
Price $1 25. 
ae Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 





Price 25cents. 
armers. Price 


Embracing all 
By Browne 





ardener. 1 wl 


kk Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 
cents. 
XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 
XXXII. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. 


25. 
XXXIII. The gy own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 


Price 
































ner and Randall. Price $2. 
XXXIV. Stephens’s Book of the Farm ; or Farmer’s Guide 
Edited by Skinner. Price $4. 
XXXV. Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
XXXVI. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
XXXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 
= VIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 
cents. 


ee Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. 


Price $6. 

XL. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 

XLI. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every married 
man and woman. Price $3. 

II. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in 
the country. Price 50 cents. 
— Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. 
sents. 

XLIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2vols. Price $2 50. 

XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints on 
arranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. 
Allen. Price $1 25. 

XLVII. The Farmer’s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50 cents. 

XLVIII. Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price 


Price 75 


XLIX. The American Fruit @rower’s Guide in Orchard and 
Garden. Being the most con:pleve book on the subject ever 
published, $1 25. 

L. Gis Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. Price 1. 

LI. Elliott’s Fruit Grower’s Guide. Price $1 29. 

LIl. Thomas’s Fruit Culturist. Price $1. 

LIIT. Chorlton’s Cold ain oe A Price 50 cents. 

LIV. Pardee on the Strawberry. Price 50 cents. 


dir Norton’s Scientific Agriculture—New Edition. Price 
cents. 
LVII. DADD’S MODERN HORSE DOCTOR. Price $i 


LVIII. Diseases of Horse’s Feet. Price 25 cents. 
LIX. Guinon’s Milk Cows. Price 38 cents. 

LX. Longstroth on Bees. Price $1 25. 

LXI. Book of Caged Birds. Price $1. 

LXII. Gray’s Text Book of Botany. Price $2. 
LXIII. Directions for Use of Guano. Price 25 cents. 


AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 
Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON, 
$3-108n1188 No 54 Wall-st., New+ York 
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GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS..--The 
subscriber offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
ments: 
LLEN’S HORSE POWER.—Recent 
improvements in this superior Endless-chain Horse Pow- 
er, enables it to run much lighter than any other yet manufac- 
tured. ‘The forward end requires a foot less elevation than 
others. ‘This makes it much easier for the Horses. 
ADDITIONAL HORSE POWERS: 
FE MERY’S one and two-horse chain power. 
ALLEN’S do. 2 
BOGARDUS’ Iron Sweep for one to eight horses. 
TRIMBLES’ do. do, foronetofour do. 
WARREN’S do. do. 0. oOo. 
TAPLIN’S Circular do. for one to six do. 
V OWING AND REAPING MACHINES: 
1 ALLEN’S Mowing Machine. 4 
ALLEN’S Mowing and Reaping combined do. 
KETCHUM’S Mowing Machine. 
HUSSEY’S Reaping = do. 
McCORMICK’Sdo. do. : ’ hs 
ATKINS’ Self-raking and Reaping combined machine. 
MRAIN AND SEED DRILLS, CORN 
PLANTINGand BROADCAST SOWING MACHINES, 
for every description of field and garden planting and sowing, 
either by hand or horse. 


CYTHES of all the best brands. - 
GRAIN CRADLES, of 4 and 5 fingers, 


and of all sizes. 


AY RAKES, both horse and hand, latest 


and best kinds. / 


ARDEN RAKES, with steel and iron 


heads and teeth. 


HRESHERS— 

ALLEN’S No. 1 and 2 undershot. 
do. No. 1, 2, 3 and 4 overshot. 

EMERY’S overshot. 

EDDY’S undershot. 


RAINING TOOLS of all sizes, and of 


the latest improvements. Spades, Scoops, &c. 


ILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 


MES’ Shovels and Spades, long and short 


handles—and every other desirable brand. 


ORTICULTURAL TOOLS—A full as- 

sortment of Hedge and Vine Shears, Pruning Knives, 

Rakes, Cultivators, Trowels, Forks, Waterjng Engines, 

c. &e. 

ORTABLE CIDER MILLS, for grind- 

. ing and pressing apples, roots, &c., by hand or horse power 

pa a 77 convenient, economical and labor-saving machine. 
rice, i 


ARVESTING TOOLS of every descrip- 


tion. 


AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as wellas Wheat, Rye, Coffee, Pimento, &c. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 

ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


MUT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


« AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 

lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 

Hee combining improvements which make them by far the 
est in use. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 
Power. 
RAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 


avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 


RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 
Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 


RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 
sizes. 
OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 104, 114, 124, 
14, 15, 18, 1834, 19, 194, 20, A1, A 2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 
sizes. 
P LOWS—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
ievabte- acid. Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener, &c. 
ARTS AND WAGONS—With iron and 


wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
find at my Warehouse every Implelement or Machine re- 
guired ona PLANTATION, FARM, or GARDEN. In adii 
tion to the foregoing, I wouldall attention to the following, 
among many others : 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for cutting and boiling food for stock. 
BUSH HOOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
HOLE AUGURS, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


Grub Hoes, icks Shovels, 
Spades, Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
Cultivators, Road-Scrapers, Grindstones, 


Seed and Grain Drills, Garden Engines. 

Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
er Vanes, Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 
Chests. 

Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, Scales, Gin Gear. 
Apple Parers, es, Wire Cloth, 
ay and Manure Forks, _ Belting for Machinery, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





WILLARD FELT, STATIONER, has 


removed to No. 14 Maiden-lane, New York. 86—6m 
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ris ADMIRABLE FENCE is well worthy of attention for inclosing Fields, Ga 


Cemeteries, Heneries, also for Ornamental Trellis Work around houses or gardens. 
It is cheap and durable, covered with asphalt varnish, which requires renewal only once in 4 or 5 years. not 
Perfectly secure against stock ; does not catch the wind ; can not be destroyed by floods; admits the sunbeam, while it does 
confine heat, and is withal ornamental. 
This superior FENCE can be supplied at the following prices: 


A—16 inches high, 3-inch mesh, 2 longitudinal wires. - - - . - - - 0 95 per rod 
B45“  * "Ginch "2 mene dias Diet ate deh ERT Pine 
C—45 ‘ 6-inch “ 4 * - - - - - - . - 130—Cl®* 
D—3s “ “  3-inch “ 2 - m - - - - = . 2 . 16 “ 
E—33 “ “ 3-inch “ 3 “ “ ~- = ™ % ad as a 175 “ 
F—i5 “ “ 3inch “ 2 - “ - - - . arte e vs = a, 
G—45 eh # 3-inch “ 4 = me - - - - - - - 3 * 


Fine Netting for windows or trellis work, 9 cents per square foot. 
The rod measures 16% feet. Each coilcontains about 25 rods, or 400 feet. When taken in quantity of 2 coils or over, a discount 


will be allowed from the above prices. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


_ &F The fence is secured to posts of wood, 7 to 12 feet apart, secured with staples over each lateral wire, keeping it a few 
inches from the ground. 











ALLEN’S PATENT MOWER, 





THE MOST PERFECT MACHINE YET INVENTED. 
HIS MACHINE was patented in 1852, and has been used by a large number of intel- 


Nina ga farmers for two seasons ; and so superior has it proved itself over all others, that it is now greatly preferred wherever 


This superiority consists: 

Ist. In perfectly cutting any kind of grass, whether fine or coarse, lodged or standing, and Salt Meadows as well as upland. 

2d. Owing to the form of the knife and its rasp patent, it does not clog even in the finest ¥ . a 

3d. The gearing being hung on horizontal shafts and justly balanced, enables the mower to run ly true in a straight or 
curyedline and with one-third less draught than any other yet made, It also runs with much less noise, and with no jerking 
motion, in consequence of the knife being operated by a wheel instead ofacrank. The knifecan be taken off or put on ina momen, 
without the necessity of passing it through the arms of the driving-wheel. This is a very great convenience, and obviates a seri- 
ous objection to Mowing Machines. . 

4th. The superior gearing enables the knife to play with sufficient rapidity to do its work well, at a speed of not over two and a 
= to Shares tatles per hour. Most other Mowers require the team to walk at the rate of four miles per hour, which is very dis- 

ressing to the horses. 

5th. A smaller wheel is attached to this Mower, by a spring axle, which runs parallel with the driving-wheel. This enables 
the — when thrown out of gear, to be driven over the field or along the road as-readily as if hung on a pair of wagon- 
wheels, 

6th. A Greece eke can be attached when required, thus making it a Reaper or Mower, as desired. 

7th. This Mower is made in the most perfect manner, and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


WARRANTY. 

ALLEN’S MOWER is warranted to cut and spread from ten to fifteen acres per Gay, in a workmanlike manner, with a’good 
pair of horses and driver. One day’s trial is allowed for the Mower, and in case any thing proves defective within this time, due 
notice must be given to me, and time allowed to send a person to repair it. If it aoes not work after this, and the fault is in 
> Nagerere it will be taken back and the money paid for it refunded, or a perfect Mower will be given in its place, at the option 
of the purchases. z 

With the Reaper Attachment, it is warranied to cut from twelve to eighteen acres of grain per day, with a good pair of horses 


driver and raker. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st.. New-York. 


=" Agents are solicited to sell the above machine. 


% OMESTIC ANIMALS AT PRIVATE 
sep pelliae obae, veaer sa ia D SALE.—L. G. MORRIS’S Illustrated logue, with 


prices attached, of Short Horned and Devon sand Bul 
SUFFOLK PIGS. Calves,a few Horses, Southdown Rams, Berkshire, Suffolk an d 

I will sell by auction, at my residence, on WEDNESDAY, | Essex Swine. will be forwarded by mail (if desired) address- 
20th JUNE next, my entire HERD of Short-Horned Cattle— | ing L. G. MORRIS, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. ¥., or N. J. 
consisting of of about twenty-five (25) head of mychoiceanimals. | BECAR, 187 Broadway, New-York. It also contains portrait, 
Nearly the whole of them are IMPORTED, and their direct pedigree, and performance on the turf of the celebrated horse 
descendants. % ‘Monarch,” standing thisseason at the Herdsdale . 

Also, about seventy-five (75) SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. These | _April 24. 1855. 86—tfn1194 
are imported from the flock of Jonas Webb, Esq., of England,and | (¥HORT HORN BULLS.—I have for sale 
eS ee ‘ : 8 three young, thoroughbred SHORT HORN BULLS; ages 

Also, a few SUFFOLK HOGS, bred from the importation of .-four inoue seven: months, eighteen 8; colors—roan, 
J. C. Jackson, Esq. ; 2 red, chiefly red ; the get of SPLENDOR, ason of Vane Tem 

CATALOGUES, with the pedigrees and further particulars, | pest andimported Wolviston, 
will be ready about the 20th of April, and can be had at the of- JOHN R. PAGE. 
fices of the different Agricultural Papers in this State, and Ohio | 73— Sennett, Cayuga Co. N. Y 


Cultivator and Indiana Farmer, and by applieation to me. IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU. 


TERMS OF SALE. 
For all sums under $100, cash ; over $100 to $150, three months ANO.—A full and minute description of the different crops 
over $150 to $300, six months; and all over $300, six and twelve | and soils to which Peruvian Guano is with full direc- 
months’ credit, on approved notes with interest. tions for its application, a pamphlet of 96 pages, can be sent 
J. M. SHERWOOD, Auburn, N. Y. through the mail. Price 25 ce 
March 20th, 1855. 81—92n1185 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Prepared Covers.—We — constantly on hand pre- 
pared covers for Volumes XI, XII, XIII, and XIV, which 
will be furnished at 25 cents each. These have stamped 
sides, and gilt backs, are uniform, and can be put on by 
any book-binder, at a cost of 25 cents. They can not be 
mailed very conveniently. 

Acents’ Receipts, ETc.—A number of persons in differ- 
ent parts of the country have interested themselves in 
nroeurtag subscriptions for this paper, and we have not re- 
. eatly heard of any imposition practiced upon subscribers. 
Those more immediately connected with the Office are 
furnished with regular Office receipts, signed, and en- 
dorsed upon the margin, by the Conducting Editor; and 
when these are presented, no one need have the least 
hesitation in receiving them, as we do not give them out 
to irresponsible persons. 

WuHen sending a egeen aggy always state what num- 
ber it shall commence with. The back numbers of this 
volume can still be supplied to new subscribers. Back 
volumes neatly bound can now be furnished from the 
eommencement. Price of the first ten volumes $1 25 
each, or $10 for the entire set of ten volumes. Vols. XI, 
Xu, Pg XII, $1 50 each. Price of the thirteen volumes, 
$14 00. 

We can generally furnish back numbers. Where only 
one or two may be wanting, no sacs will be made to 
regular subscribers, and all numbers lost by mail we will 
cheerfully supply. 

Co! dents will please keep matters relating to 
su 





paorigepone on a separate part of the letter trom commu- 
nications forthe paper. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 





FOURTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16. large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 882 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 7 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 
volume, for the bound work. : 

COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 

Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
dener, and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 
tion of the day. 

CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 

The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by infgrming them of the best time to sell or purchase. 

SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, t» be longer satisfied with slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature ; 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reiiadle character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits; and the laborious zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man” 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the control and management of Mr. ORANGE JUDD, 
A. M., an experienced farmer, whose knowledge of practical chemistry, soil analysis, &c., will ena- 
ble him to sift uhe “scientific ’ nostrums and humbugs of the day. Mr. Jupp is wholly*independent 
of business connections of any kind, and will take good care that no collateral interests shall, in the 
slightest degree, interfere with the truthfulness and reliability of every department of this Journal. 

Mr. A. B. Auten, one of the originators of the Amerwan Agriculturist, in 1842, and fora long time 
principal editor, will still continue to aid its progress by his counsel and editorial contributions. 

Constant editorial assistance will also be given by Mr. Lewis F. ALLEN, aneminent practical 
farmer, stock breeder, and fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parner, both widely known 
as pleasing and instructive writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, 
by a large number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 

The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four cENTs a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs tor atrifle less than THREE cENTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 

TERMS, é&c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 





To single Subscribers.............++ POD LNss oe Sie es v0 $2 00 a vEaR, $2 00 
“ ClubsOf3 dO.  ....csccceccsccsccsevcevce ore AiR A eos 1 67 * 5 00 
“3 Te ote AMEDs ot 0 on d.euieeseeaiacale ceeesevdcvess pbinae-ovaie'd 1 60 “4g 8 00 
4 a a Os. Ses ease ante Sie Ye So Pee sie-oihs.6 nee. 2 oe - 15 00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. . 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 

extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 

Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 

per annum ‘The above are not given where book premiums are paid. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster, and the name, number and letter of the bill registered. 

(= Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise 

ments and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 
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